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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


wry | appealed to the best men of his craft, but not one 





Grandmother’s Gathering Boneset. 


Grandmother’s gathering boneset to-day; 
In the garret she’ll dry and hang it away. 


Next winter I’ll “need” some boneset tea— 
! wish she wouldn’t think always of me! 
Edith Thomas. 
———__——« @ = ——____—_ 
The Lathe. 


Somewhere about 1820, certain Englishmen 
interested in gun-making came to Boston to 
investigate a report that an American mechanic 
had constructed a lathe that would turn not only 
the regular or round part of gun-barrels, but also 
the irregular ends that were fitted to the stocks. 
This seemed almost incredible at the time, but 
the report seemed well authenticated, and too 
important to be neglected, so the Englishmen 
came to Boston. 

On their arrival they were directed to Millbury, 
a small town in Massachusetts. After some 
inquiry there, they found a rather awkward 
young man, who did not care to talk much. A 
perceptible hesitation, betraying an effort not to 
stammer, made him reluctant to talk. He was 
the worker of wonders they had heard of. They 
learned his history first. 

He was born on a farm in the town of Sutton. 
There he had worked with his elder brother, 
Stephen, until their father died. Soon after 
that event, Stephen suggested that they should 
leave the farm and go to work at a mechanical 
trade. To this Thomas consented. Not long 
after that he was at work in a small shop or 
factory in West “Millbury. His job was that of 
heading tacks. 

The way to do this, then, was to insert a tack, 
already pointed and nearly finished, in a kind of 
steel mold called a vise. By striking it with the 
hammer the head took shape. Thus had nails 
been made since the beginning of things; also 
tacks, one by one. 

The lad found the work slow and tedious from 
the first. His mind was the more active for his 
speech being impeded. “Could not this busi- 
ness,” he reflected, “be made quicker and 
easier?’”’ So, while blowing his forge and ham- 
mering, he considered the ways of his work. 
He soon conceived a plan that might simplify it 
all. Thus he was led to design in his mind a 
machine that should make at least a whole tack 
at one blow. This machine he began to build in 
the intervals of his other work. 

“What are you doing now ?” his brother asked 
him, more than once. 

“You will see when I am through with it, 
Stephen,” he answered. “I guess I will make 
something out of it.” 

Stephen grumbled a little, but finally made no 
farther objection. The intervals of leisure, how- 
ever, were not frequent, and it took time to 
complete the machine; but when finished it did 
the work well. The elder brother was amazed 
to see the tacks coming cut of the rough metal, 
ready-made, as it were, point, body, head and all, 
at one single blow. They were also far neater 
and better finished than by hand. 

The neighbors soon flocked to the shop to 
see the wondrous machine. To them the most 
astonishing thing was that it should have been 
made by that silent, retiring youth, not twenty 
yet. On aecount of his halting speech, which 
they were apt to make fun of, he had never 
cared to associate with them. Therefore they 
had set him down asa dunce. For a long time 
they would not give him credit for the invention. 

In this case Thomas had obeyed his native 
ingenuity, without being conscious that he was 
peculiarly endowed. After that, however, he 
began to be aware of a power that impelled him 
to invent. For quite a while he exercised it in 
planning improvements on his original plant. 
Thus he constructed another machine, which 
gave an output of five hundred perfect tacks a 
minute. 

He also amused himself with curious mechan- 
ical feats. These, though of little practical 
value, gave him as much renown as his more 
useful invention. His fame spread by degrees, 
and his name began to be well known among the 
artisans of Millbury. 

In that town a certain M. A. Waters had estab- 
lished a gun-factory. The gun-barrels at first 
were made according to the English method, the 
only one known yet; that is, wholly forged by 
hand. But Mr. Waters had the American love 
for improving and inventing. The English plan 
he considered clumsy and wasteful, so he applied 
the lathe to the work, and made it cut in and 
out with the utmost precision. 

Thus he succeeded in turning barrels of uni- 
form thickness, that is, as far as the round part 
was concerned. The end embedded in the stock 
could not be turned. At that time it was octag- 
onal in shape. To turn an octagon was beyond 
his lathes. 

Mr. Waters worried a good deal because he 
could not complete the barrels by machinery. 
He made many unsuccessful attempts; he even 


| New Englander. 


| in the eight national armories that existed at that 


' time could do anything in the matter. The best 


| workmen shook their heads wisely : 

“The thing was not to be thought of. It was 
obviously against all mechanical laws.” _ 

The verdict was not conclusive for the sturdy 
As a last resort he sent for 
\the young countryman of whose inventive 
|genius he had already heard many reports, 
which he supposed to be exaggerated. 

Thomas came, plainly clad and diffident to 
awkwardness in his manners. Hope sank in 
Mr. Waters’s heart when the answer to his 
greeting came in words interspersed with painful 
stops; yet he briefly explained his difficulty. 

Thomas asked to see the works. Silently he 
stood by, watching the turning of a barrel till 
the workman came to the unmanageable part, 
and stopped. 

“You see,” said Mr. Waters, “this must now 
be finished by hand-filing. It just costs me one 
dollar api: 

Thomas was hardly listening. He was whis- 
tling softly to himself a monotonous tune, while 
turning over and over the unfinished barrel, and 
sometimes examining the lathe. Finally he 
asked for a sheet of paper. He paused again 
awhile, thinking; then slowly, yet unhesitat- 
ingly, he sketched some plain machinery. 

A short explanation made the purpose of the 
sketch plain to the manufacturer. It was a 
simple attachment to the lathe in the shape of 
a cam motion, designed to change the direction 
of the cutting-tool. Mr. Waters understood at 
once. 

“How in the world did we not think of this?” 
he exclaimed. “It is so simple! Of course it 
will effect what we want!” 

Arrangements were made on the spot for exe- 
euting the outlined suggestion. There was no 
more disdain or diffidence in Mr. Waters’s mind, 
but unbounded faith in the young man’s power. 
In fact, as Thomas was leaving, Mr. Waters 
called after him, jestingly, “I would not wonder 
if you could turn gun-stocks, too!”’ 

“Well, sir, perhaps it is worth while trying. I 
will see what I can do for it.” 

The workmen around laughed loud. They 
knew that a gun-stock is neither round nor 
straight in any of its parts. It took time to 
complete one with the various tools—the drawing- 
knife, the gouge and the chisel. Thomas went 
his way, heedless of the jeers. 

Soon he had his new attachments for gun- 
barrel-turning at work in Mr. Waters’s factory. 
Before long similar ones were in demand at the 
national armory in Springfield. Thomas had to 
go there and superintend their adjustment. As 
a reward he was allowed ninepence on every 
barrel that was turned according to his principle. 
He did not ask for more. For the moment he 
was content in view of what he intended 
to do. 

Thomas sold his tack factory for five thousand 
dollars. With that sum he had a new shop 
built for himself. He equipped it with many 
tools and began a new life. The next eighteen 
months he passed mainly in working at the 
scheme suggested by Mr. Waters in their first 
interview. 

All his time, however, was not employed in it. 
He read a good deal, and studied a few chosen 
books, giving to himself a supplementary educa- 
tion. He also set to curing himself of his stut- 
tering. In this he finally succeeded, through 
sheer perseverance. 

Several notions came to him for his project of 
gun-stock-turning. One after the other he put 
into shape. None of them would come right. 
After each abortive attempt the jeers of the men 
in the gun-factory again rang in his ears; but 
not for a moment did he think of giving up. 

Failure was a thing he would not admit. He 
had in himself the lesson that unrelenting toil 
ultimately triumphs. Besides, in his particular 
case he remembered a legend of a French 
mechanic.* This man, travelling south, would 
have starved to death but that he had been able 
to turn wood blocks for a hatter. Now these 
blocks of wood for hat-molds must have been 
irregular in shape. 

As he pondered over the subject and followed 
up his attempts, light dawned gradually upon 
his mind. His efforts had really been in the 
right direction. Finally the principle was clear 
in its main details. It may now be clear to any 
reflecting person. 

A superstructure is added to the lathe, con- 
taining the model that is to be reproduced. This 
model is so connected with the revolving gear 
that it guides and regulates every motion of the 
cutting-tool. Thus any shape may be accurately 
reproduced by the lathe, such as ship-pulleys, 
blocks and even human busts. 

But for the moment Thomas had a single 
object in view. He built a working miniature 
machine and took it to Mr. Waters. After that 
model, and in due proportions, a full-size machine 
was constructed. It is the type, to this day, 
with slight variations, of the many that are used 
in the fabrication of rifle-stocks all over the 
world. 

As to Thomas Blanchard, every mechanic 
knows his subsequent career, marked by unre- 
mitting toil. many wonderful inventions, renown 
and fortune. The last three of these were, he 
used to say, due to the first, namely, patient 
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To MAKE MONEY 


MAKE YOUR HENS 
LAY WELLFROM “& 


OCTOBER Tro JANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
The best way to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
namely: Mix with the food given to 
poultry every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s “#: Powder. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 
and form eggs. 
Bold Feed Dealers or 
Ap Por 5 ym five for $1.00 i. 
can $1.20, Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 
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Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL PAELTEN, Director. 
Second regular session opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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a wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 
sale by all druggists. For Trial Package Free, ad- 
dress Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.//. 
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Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha and Java but, unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness nor nervousness. It 
aids digestion and gently regulates the system. 


It is nourishing and satisfying. meee se 
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Nothing Better 
Than the Best. 


As Pillsbury’s Best Flour is 
the best of its kind, so is 
Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
the best of its kind. Sold 
by all grocers everywhere. 
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By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, Author of ‘“ Princeton Stories." 


In E1GHtT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘6 I, there, you big freshman, take 

H off your hat,—yes, we’re talking 

to you,—take off your hat to the 
dass above you! Stop, don’t try to get 
by! ‘That wouldn’t be nice of you.” 

At first the freshman did not understand 
that he was the person addressed, and 
when he did, his first startled impulse was 
to hurry by and pretend not to notice 
them. 

But now the walk was blocked by this 
group of four fellows who were calmly 
smiling at him, as if he were a curious 
child, although really he was as old as any 
of them. He could avoid them by turning 
back toward the street, but this he would 
not do. So he stood his ground and looked 
steadily at them. 

“Well, you seem to enjoy looking; how 
do you like us, freshman?” asked one of 
the sophomores, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth. Three of them were smoking 
pipes, and all four wore those queer striped 
flannel coats of broad orange and black 
that had attracted his attention when he 
first got off the train. Afterward he 
learned that they were called blazers. 

The sophomores were close beside him 
now, and were looking him up and down. 
One of them exclaimed, “Oh, ye shades of 
Aaron Burr, but isn’t this a green one? 
What’s your name, freshman ?” 

Another of the group interrupted in a 
loud tone: “Take off your hat, freshman !”’ 

It was the same high voice that had 
broken in upon him at first. Its owner 
was the shortest of the sophomores, but he 
smoked the longest pipe. 

“Take off your hat,” he commanded, 
“and don’t look so sober! Wearen’t going 
to hurt you.” 

They were all staring at him. The 
freshman felt himself blushing. He smiled, 
and tried to look good-natured. 

“I wouldn’t smile, if I were you,” put 
in one of the ethers; “your teeth aren’t 
even.”’ 

The others laughed at this, but the 
small sophomore said, “Come, wipe away 
that smile and take off your hat, I tell you!’’ 

The freshman stopped smiling, turned his 
head, and looked across the campus. T'wo 
men were entering an old brown building, 
busily talking and with arms around each 
other’s shoulders. They seemed very happy. 
He shifted from one foot to the other. 

“See here, freshman,’’ cried the little sopho- 
more in a more decided tone, “didn’t you hear 
me tell you to take off your hat ?” 

He had a large, sneering mouth, and he 
constantly tried to say sarcastic things with it. 
He held his chin elevated as if to make himself 
a little taller, and the big freshman, looking 
down at-him, thought he would like to pick him 
up and shake him. He had no intention of 
taking off his hat. 

Perhaps the sophomore knew what he was 
thinking. At any rate he stepped up close 
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swered the freshman, decisively. 
““Willie,—eh ?” 


enough to hear laughed at this. 


Young.’ ” 


‘“YOU BIG, GREEN FRESHMAN FROM SQUEEDUNK} "’ 


““Aw, comeon, Chan!” called the others. 
“All right,” said Channing, but he|as hard not to show it, although he did not 
turned to the freshman as he started off | know that. 


“My name is William Young,” an- simply because he was a freshman—his being 


from the country had nothing to do with it. 
He had come there to get a college education, 


Those of the others who were near | and he had worked hard to accomplish it. He 


| meant to make the best of his opportunities, 


“Well, you are rather old to be called | and this you could see by his energetic way as 
Young—Willie Young, especially. Here-| he strode through the quadrangle and up the 
after you shall be known as ‘Deacon | broad path to chapel and took his place with 


many others, who also were freshmen and just 
as green as he was, and who were trying just 


He thought they were upper- 
classmen, and knew a great deal and were 
looking at him. 

There was a particular reason why this 
particular freshman had made up his 
mind to do well at college. He could 
recall as vividly as if it were yesterday 
how his father had looked at him when 
he said: 

“I tell you now, once and forever, I 
aint going to spend my hard-earned money 
making a dude of any son of mine, and 
that’s all I have to say about it. The first 
of next month you’re going to get to work 
in the bank, and you ought to be glad of 
it. Few farmers’ sons have such chances.” 

Will remembered how sarcastic had 
sounded his father’s answer to his question : 
“Won’t you just lend me the money, 
father? I'll pay it back with interest in 
time.” 

“Lend you money! Where’s your col- 
lateral, hey ?” and he laughed. 

“Then that is your final decision, 
father ?” 

“Final as I can make. If you go to 
college, you pay your own way. Good 
night. I guess that settles it.’’ 

Until this offer of the place in the bank 
came, just after Will’s graduation from 
one of the best high schools in Illinois, his 
father had only said, ““What’s the sense 
of going to college? You can’t make any 
more money by it.” 

Will had quietly gone on with his Greek 
lessons, having no doubt that his father 
would give his consent in the end. 

But now it was, “This is too good a 
chance to miss, Will. Why, you’ll soon 
make a rich man of yourself. Of course 
you must take it. What’s the use of 
having your father a director of the 
Farmer’s National Bank, anyway? You'll 
soon get over your fool notions. Charley 
hasn’t any fool notions about going to 
college. He’s my right-hand man on the 
farm.” The farm was one of the most 
profitable in the county. 

Will knew his father, so he said no 
more, but on the first of July took the 
place in the bank and began to work at 
five dollars a week ; but he did not get over 
his “fool notions.” 

Ever since Will Young could remember 


crowd of sophomores to take a freshman in | and remarked threateningly, “We'll meetagain, {he had dreamed of going to college, and 


hand on the front campus in broad daylight 
and in plain sight of the dean’s house. | 


you big, green freshman !’’ 


“I hope so,”’ promptly returned Young, “‘you 


what is more, he had given so many hours 
| of study during the past years, preparing him- 


The small sophomore’s pipe was not two | little, mouthy sophomore!” and this was the| self under the tuition of the minister, that it 
inches from the freshman’s face when the} very worst thing he could have said, if he! was often long after dark by the time he had 


warning was sounded, and he knew Matt 
Goldie was coming straight down the walk | 


toward him. But instead of leaving his victim | along with the sophomores was to take their | count for nothing. 
and moving away, the small sophomore went | initiating cheerfully,—not humbly, which was | to go to college. 


wanted to avoid hazing. 
He did not know that the best way to get 


| driven out home and had finished his chores. 
Now he did not propose to let all that work 
He had made up his mind 
It was out of the question 


on in the same earnest manner; but now he | almost worse than showing anger,—but laugh-| now to study all summer and enter the next 
was saying, so that the proctor could hear ingly and good-naturedly; for as soon as you | fall, but the minister reminded him that he 
him: | acknowledged that you were only a freshman, | was still young. 


“T tell you, sir, you will thank me all your 
life if you join Whig Hall. 
comparing the two literary societies. Now| 
just look at the records of the past years: In | 


the first place, Whig Hall was founded by | acknowledge subordination, and he had never | 


President James Madison when he was a! 


and recognized that you belonged to the lowest 


would let you alone. 
But Young was not of a sort readily to 


been hazed. He knew very little about college 


| “Your boy Will is learning his work faster 


Why, there is no|of four grades of college importance, they | than Henry Johnson or any of the young men 


| who have yet worked under me,” the cashier of 
the bank said to Mr. Young. 
“That means he’s getting over his fool 


| notions,” thought Mr. Young. Really it meant 


to him, and shaking a finger under his face, | student here,” and then the small sophomore | customs, because he had been a college man less | that he still had them. 
went glibly on with the arguments the Whig | than twenty-four hours, and the tray of his | Will had not mentioned the word college to 


snarled out, “You big, green freshman from 
Squeedunk, you’re the freshest freshman I’ve 
seen yet! We'll give you just five seconds to 
take off that ugly hat, and if you don’t—”’ 

“Look out, look out! There comes Matt!” 
in a quick, scared voice one of the others 
interrupted. 

Matthew Goldie, the famous old proctor, | 
was sauntering down the walk, wriggling his 
fingers, as was his habit, and looking appar- 
ently in the other direction. This was also his 
habit. | 
' Even in those days, before hazing was abol- | 
ished by the undergraduate vote, and when | 
even the faculty thought that hazing, playing | 








men usually employ when claiming superiority | 
to their rival society, Clio Hall, and thereby | 
endeavoring to secure accessions to their own | 
organization. 

Matthew Goldie hud now passed by, oblivious 
of the group, apparently; but the sophomores 
knew he was not so oblivious as he looked. 
They began to move off. 

“Good-by, freshman !’’ they said, laughingly. 
“Sorry we have to leave you so soon. Come | 
on, Channing.” 

But Channing lingered a moment. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

The freshman thought it was none of this | 


trunk was still unpacked. 

It was Wednesday afternoon, the first day of 
the term, and he was on his way to chapel to 
attend the opening exercises of the college year, 
the first real college duty of his life. He had 
almost reached the quadrangle when he was 
interrupted by the disagreeable voice that had 
called “Hi, there, freshman !”’ at him, and which 
he thought he should never forget. 


Now he went on up the stone walk under the 
tall elms wiping his brow in great discomfort, | 


and telling himself that he was not homesick, 


but that he did not mean to allow anybody to | 


talk to him that way, if he was nothing but a 


the part in college that the hard knocks of life | fellow’s business, but he wanted to show he | green freshman, and from the country; and he 


play in the world outside, had redeeming fea- | 
tures, it was a rather reckless proceeding for a 





was not afraid. “Young,” he said. } 
“Your initials ?” | 


would show them that it was unsafe. 


| his father again, and to those of his old friends 
| who said, “Oh, so you are not going to college, 
after all! Why’s~-that?” he merely replied 
| evasively and bent over his ledger again. 

He was working every day in the bank from 
| eight o’clock in the morning until] five or six in 
| the evening, and on certain days of the month 

until nine or ten at night, and was, besides, 


| doing all the chores for Miss Elkins, with whom 


he boarded. That was not all the work he did, 
either. Those who passed by Miss Elkins’s 
house late at night generally noticed a light in 
the little third-story window long after all the 
other boarders’ rooms were dark, and the nights 
he was not studying in his room he was reciting 


| at the minister’s. 
He did not understand that he was guyed | 


It is no easy thing to save money on five 
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dollars a week and pay your board and buy your 
clothes and incidentals out of it besides. Could 
you do it? Well, Will Young could not. That 
was why he did the chores for Miss Elkins. 
He got his board for that, and he earned it. 

Out of the first month’s salary Will saved 
fifteen dollars. Seventy-five per cent. of earnings 
saved is not a bad proportion. 

Out of the second month’s earnings he saved 
thirty-five dollars. ‘That may sound impossible, 
but the bank people had raised his salary to ten 
dollars a week, which they had promised to do 
as soon as he made himself worth it. 

It was very slow, and sometimes very dis- 
couraging work, and he did not know how he 
could have succeeded if it had not been for the 
Sunday afternoon talks with his little mother, 
who had sympathy with him from the first, and 
for the minister, who used to say, “You seem to 
think a fellow must be a millionaire to go to 
college.”’ 





| the rock with both hands to keep from 


The minister had a frank, friendly, unstilted | 


manner of talking that some of the older people 
thought unclerical, and at which they shook 
their heads. 

“Why, there are hundreds of fellows paying 
their way through college every year, and if you 
can’t do it I am mistaken in you,” the minister 
explained. 

One day, after Will Young had been working 
in the bank for over a year, his father burst into 
the kitchen in a state of excitement. 

“Mother,” he said to his wife, “what do you 
think? Will is going to resign from the bank! 
I heard it just now in town.” 

“Yes,” said gentle little Mrs. Young, “Il 
know.” 

“What does he mean by it? He has had his 
salary raised twice. He’ll be cashier when he is 
older. Why, the boy’s a fool! Does he expect 
to get a better place up in Chicago?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Young. “He only went to 
Chicago on his vacation to take his examinations 
for college, and —’’ 

“For college! Chicago!’ 

“Yes, they hold the examinations all over the 
country.”” Then she went on, “You remember, 
father, you said Will could go if he earned his 
own money, and now”’— 

“When did | say that?” thundered Mr. Young; 
and then the storm broke. 

It was severe while it lasted, but it did not 
last as long as she had feared it would. Mr. 
Young was just, and he had to acknowledge, 
inwardly, that Will was right from Will’s stand- 
point, although it was a sore disappointment to 
him, and no reason why Will should be forgiven. 

“We'll see how long you stay there,” was 
what Mr. Young said in bidding Will good-by. 

“All right, sir,’ said Will, feeling sorry his 
father would not give his approval. ‘“Good-by, 
sir.’ He glanced at his mother once more and 
then looked away again, and the train pulled out. 

A moment later Will Young had a last distant 
view of the old white farmhouse as the cars 
dashed by, and of the big red barn with white 
trimmings, and of the wind-break of tall, straight 
poplars to the north, all in an even row, planted 
by his father’s own hand years ago. Now, in 
chapel, he saw their tops. waving in the breeze 
as they were cut off from view, and all that 
seemed years and years ago, although, in reality, 
it was only Monday, the day before yesterday. 

Here he was at last actually at college, and 
sitting in chapel listening to the president’s kind 
words of welcome, and feeling somewhat impor- 
tant at being one of those particularly addressed 


by such a famous and learned man, and feeling | 
very proud at the thought that he was part of 


such an honored seat of learning. 

As he and his many classmates trooped forth 
into the sunny outdoors again, some orange-and- 
black-bedecked sophomores on the steps mur- 
mured, “Right! Left! Right! Left!” in time to 
the footsteps, and then Young did not feel so 
proud and important. 

But this big freshman did not take off his hat 
to them as some of his classmates did. In fact, 
his hat did not come off until the evening of the 
following day, and then not quite in the way you 


might expect. 
(To be continued.) 


oS 


Bear and Panther. 


T has been said or surmised that in India the 

| tigers have “killed off’ the lions, and in 

Africa the lions have killed off the tigers. 

The jealousy of native wild beasts when well 

matched might end that way in America, but our 

Western bears and panthers seem both to hold 
their own. 


A Fort Smith cattleman who had escaped a | 


prairie fire in the Oklahoma country, with the 
loss of his horse and gun, encountered a huge 
bear while climbing a sheltering ledge, and 
decame an unwilling witness to one of the brute 
tragedies of the desert. Swinging himself up 
out of the bear’s way, he heard a scream, and 
saw a panther emerge from a crevice in the rocks 
below him. The Globe-Democrat tells the 
story: 

“The panther began circling about, always 
with that low droop to the body, with his chin 
extended and his ears lying flat against his neck. 
Around and around he went — swift, silent, 
stealthy. The bear kept himself upon his hind 
feet, and turned slowly as the panther did, but 
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he did not show half the anxiety to fight that 
was shown by his antagonist. 

“The circling figure had gone around about four 
times, I think, when suddenly it went through 
the air like a cannon-ball. Instead of alighting 
with its teeth at the bear’s throat, though, as it 
expected, it received a blow that threw it against 
the opposite wall. 

“It gave a shriek that was almost like the cry 
of a human being as it fell, but in an instant it 
was ‘up again, circling round and round, with 
the blood running down its sides from 
the long gashes torn by the bear’s 
claws. It did not wait so long this 
time before springing, but its leap met 
with the same result. 

“The bear was ready for it, and sent 
it spinning away to the other side of 
the cave. Then began the battle royal. 

I turned dizzy and sick, and had to hold 





falling off. 

“The panther threw tactics to the 
wind and fought with desperate energy. 
He wasn’t nearly so large as the bear, 
but he was more active, and he went 
leaping, dodging, tearing and getting 
torn, now up, now down, in every place 
at once. The noise they made was 
almost deafening. 

“As long as the panther tried jump- 
ing upon his enemy the bear got the 
best of him every time; but when it 
came to a regular rough-and-tumble 
fight the panther got in a lick that told 
every once in a while. Consequently 
they were both bleeding pretty freely, 
when the bear at last gave another of 
those sweeping blows with his powerful 
paw. ‘The panther lay stunned, and in 
an instant the bear was upon it. 

“The crunching of the panther’s 
neck-bones beneath his glistening teeth 
told which foe had conquered. The 
bear stood for several moments licking 
his wounds. After a little he walked 
uneasily about the cave several times, 
and then lay down. I knew he must 
be suffering considerably. Hunger 
seemed to overbalance his suffering, however, 
for he presently dragged the body of the panther 
down the cave.” 


_—_—_—_— SO 


The Birthday Ring. 


RING for my seventeenth birth- 
day, father, dear?” said 
Pauline Granger, gaily. She 
was pouring her father’s 
morning coffee, because, 
alas! there was no one else 
' to pour it. There were only 
those two, with faithful 





contents she had guessed, she picked from the 
velvet case a shining gold band set with tur- 
quoises. 

“How pretty it is! A thousand million 
thanks; but what are the words engraved on 
the inside? German, as I live! ‘Mein lieber 
Ich’—My beloved I. Is that it?” 

Her father nodded. 

“But how does it apply, father? Surely, you 
don’t mean it as a gentle hint that I am extraor- 
dinarily selfish ?” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” said Mr. Granger. 
“It means your proper personality, or your 
real self. And let me tell you, there is nothing 
harder to keep hold of than the real ‘I’ within 
us. So with the ring on your finger, it has been 
my modest hope that it will serve to remind you 
of that ‘I’ within you, that you may not be so 
apt to lose yourself in contact with the world.” 

“How perfectly funny!” laughed Pauline. 
“As if I could lose myself!” 

“Well, my dear, older people than you have 
to struggle for that lieber Ich every day. And 
since you are so skeptical, suppose you take this 
one day. Let me see; you have planned, I 
believe, to take lunch with your friend, Lydia 
Berkley, to do some shopping, and finally to 
make a birthday call, with a gift, on poor Miss 
Murdock. When you come home to-night, tell 
me, if. you please, whether you have been just 
my Polly all the day long, or —’’ 

“If I have been somebody else?’ interrupted 
Pauline. “What nonsense! Of course | shall 
be Polly!” 


“Well, we shall see. So good-by, my dear, 





and good luck.” 

It was very raw, March-like . weather, and | 
Pauline had sensibly decided to wear her winter | 
coat; but while putting on her hat she beheld | 
from her window Nelly Robinson starting for | 
a walk, wearing a shoulder-cape. Nelly looked 
so stylish and trim in her jaunty cape that 
Pauline seemed to surmise a sudden change in 
the weather. She believed she would wear her 
shoulder-cape, for it was probably not nearly so 
cold as she had supposed. 

While standing on the corner waiting for a car, 
the wind blew up under her little cape in a very 
searching fashion. She wished for her warm 
coat; then a sudden smile broke over her face. 

“T see now,” thought she, “‘what father meant. | 
Here I’ve gone and lost myself the very first 
thing. I’ve started off by being Nelly Robinson. | 


COMPANION. 


Ah, well, mein lieber Ich, that’s only once. I 
shall keep my eyes open now.” 

No car was yet in sight, but there soon came 
tripping along two big, rosy damsels. They 
were the Gibson girls. ‘They went in for 


physical culture and gymnastics, and thrived 


on it. 

“What!” exclaimed they, “going to ride down- 
town? Absurd! Walk with us—come! It’s a 
great mistake to be tied to a horse-car.”” 

Pauline, always delicate, and with a weak 


IS THAT IT?" 


***MY BELOVED 1.’ 


ankle which she was obliged to favor, allowed 
her feeble remonstrances to be drowned in her 
friends’ enthusiasm. ‘The athletic Gibson girls 
swung along in a breezy fashion, which Pauline 
strove valiantly but vainly to imitate. - 

“Tired?” asked the Gibson girls, just a shade 
scornfully, as Pauline, breathless and limping 
painfully, halted at last at the foot of the Berkleys’ 
steps. ‘Well, if you weren’t really equal to 
walking you shouldn’t have undertaken it. So 
sorry. Good morning!” 

Pauline flushed hotly as she pulled the door- 
bell. “There!” said she, dolefully. ‘Now I’ve 
been the Gibson girls. Who ever would have 
believed me to be so weak-minded? Now I 
must look out.” 

It was a comfort to rest her weary bones and 
warm her shivering body in Lydia Berkley’s 
lovely room. ‘Thick carpets, rich furniture and 
delicate coloring gratified every sense. Pauline, 
who had planned to interest Lydia in the start- 
ing of a Shakespeare Club, and in the work of 
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her family was in the habit of dealing. They 
were soon engaged in inspecting a dazzling array 
of souvenir spoons. Of course Lydia, who had 
never been obliged to consider the price of any- 
thing, promptly selected the most expensive 
spoon in the lot. 

“That’s my spoon!’’ said she, happily. 

Pauline was aghast at the price. What had 
possessed her to be flattered into offering the 

ift? 


“It’s a lot to pay, I know,” said Lydia, who 
had not failed to notice Pauline’s con- 
sternation, “but — Mr. Johnson,” said 
she, leaning over the case to the young 
clerk and speaking coaxingly, “won’t 
you take off a dollar for my sake? I 
must have that spoon, and I don’t 
want to impose on my friend too much. 
You know how many things we buy 
here. You will—yes?”’ 

The young man colored and hesitated. 
There seemed nothing else for him to do. 

“Well, Miss Berkley,” said he, “for 
you, I a 

Pauline had been listening in a kind 
of agony of remorseful self-condemna- 
tion. The full price of the spoon would 
leave her with only her car-fare home, 
and nothing, absolutely nothing, with 
which to buy a birthday gift for Miss 
Murdock! She knew Lydia was wrong 
to coerce the poor clerk, who perhaps 
would have to make good the difference 
from his own scanty purse. 

Wishing to do‘right, and yet with 
a fierce desire to save herself and profit 
by Lydia’s shabby haggling, poor 
Pauline despised herself for her waver- 
ing. Just then she fancied the birthday 
ring tightened on her finger. Mein 
lieber Ich! She had done a foolish 
action, and she now resolved to accept 
the consequences bravely. For once she 
would be “‘herself.’’ 

“Excuse me,” she now made haste to 
say, “I can’t allow you to make any 
difference for me. I will take the spoon, 
but only at the regular price.” 

The clerk smiled in grateful relief, 
and Lydia received the spoon with all the joy of 
achild. Then they parted. 

Pauline then started off, soberly, and without 
even an inward comment on the spoon transac- 
tion, to call on Miss Murdock. Miss Murdock 
was afflicted by being so tremendously stout that 
she could scarcely move across the room. She 
was quite poor, and was cared for by a niece. 
Because their birthdays came on the same day, 
and because Miss Murdock in her childhood had 
been a playmate and neighbor of Pauline’s 
mother, she had been in the habit of making her 
a call with a gift on that day. 

Having no gift now, Pauline felt obliged to be 
more entertaining than usual. But, nevertheless, 
it was apparent that a gift was expected; and as 
time wore on and none was produced, Miss 
Murdock grew palpably despondent. As _ for 
the niece, a most disagreeable woman at best, 
her growing sullenness was frightful to conten 
plate. 

The pointedly expectant manner in which she 


the King’s Daughters, became lost in the! fastened her gaze upon the bundle in Pauline’s 


shimmer and shine of Lydia’s fine clothes and 
frivolous doings. 

At luncheon there were only the two girls, for 
Mrs. Berkley was spending the day elsewhere; 





lap, which contained the pretty new challis, kept 
Pauline glued to her chair. She had not the 
moral courage to get up and go without making 
the customary offering. Shé had nothing to give, 


but the table was as beautifully set as if there and they had no right to expect anything, she 


had been a dozen people to ke féted. 
“Speaking of spoons,” said Lydia, poising her 


reasoned, miserably. 
At last, however, she could endure it no 


orange spoon daintily in the air, “I’m making a| longer. Mein lieber Ich was frozen entirely by 
| the cold eye of Miss Murdock’s niece. In utter 


collection. Not mean little after-dinner coffees, 
but big, honest teaspoons.” 
“As for collections,” said Pauline, “I have an 


aunt who makes a collection of—what do you | 


suppose? Well, it’s dolls. Dolls from all sorts 
of foreign cities and out-of-the-way places, 
dressed in the native costume. I can assure you 
that one can spend a very pleasant afternoon 
inspecting my aunt’s dolls and listening to their 
queer histories.” 

“Pooh!” said Lydia, rather rudely. “My fad 
is souvenir spoons. Rosanna!” called Lydia, 
imperiously. “Fetch me my case of spoons! 
There, now, what do you think of those? I 
have eleven, you see. Who, I wonder, will 
make me happy by completing the set and 
presenting me with the twelfth?” 

She looked at Pauline with such a mischievous 
brightness in her black eyes, and such a coaxing 
sweetness on her smiling lips, that Pauline, the 
money in whose purse was already laid out 
down to the last penny, was charmed into a 
desire to please her pretty hostess. With an 
answering smile, she said, “You must give me 
that pleasure.” 

But the words had no sooner left her lips than 
the radiant glory of the feast seemed to have 
died out. She had a dismal suspicion that 
instead of being simple Polly, she had been 
masquerading as Lydia’s double. Of course she 
had a charming time, but it was with a feeling of 
relief that she put on her things to go. 

“’m going with you,” announced Lydia, 
cheerfully. “I like to go in the stores, and 
besides, I can help you select your dress; and 


| then there’s the spoon, you know.” 


Pauline, for a wonder, really bought the dress 
she preferred,—a pretty challis,—after which 
Lydia led her to a fine jeweler’s, where she said 





desperation Pauline rose, and with tears of 
disappointment standing in her eyes, she laid the 
bundle containing her lovely heliotrope challis in 
Miss Murdock’s lap. 

“My birthday gift to you, Miss Murdock. It 
will make you a pretty wrapper. 1 hope you’ll 
like it.” And mumbling a farewell, she rushed 
from the room. 

Toward dusk, as Mr. Granger lay resting on 
the lounge in his cheery parlor, a limping step 
sounded in the hall. “Who comes here?” he 
called, gaily. “My Polly?” 

Pauline dragged her weary feet to her father’s 
couch and sank down beside him, half laughing, 
half erying. 

“I don’t know, father, dear, who it is. I’m 
just worse than any composite photograph you 
ever saw. I’m afraid I am, as the scientist says, 
‘a part of all that I have met.’ It is lucky for 
me that, like the old woman who had her 
petticoats cut off on the king’s highway, I’ve 
somebody at home to tell me if I be I, or if I be 
not I.” 

“Why, Polly!” 

“Yes, for I’ve been Nelly Robinson, and the 
Gibson girls, and Lydia, and Miss Murdock’s 
niece; and I’ve done everything I shouldn’t do 
and didn’t want to do, just because I forgot to 
be, or hadn’t the courage to be, my real self. I 
believe I was just Polly only once.” And’ then 
followed a detailed account of all that had 
happened. 

“Good for my little Polly!” said her father, 
cheerily. ‘“You’ve scored one, anyway. I was 
right, you see, after all. Mein lieber Ich is a 
pretty slippery fellow, but now that your attention 
has been drawn to it, perhaps you will grow 
brave enough to keep a stronger grip. How 
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giddy poor old Miss Murdock will look in 
your flowered gown! Never mind, sweetheart, 
because you were my Polly even once this day, 
you shal] have another one!’ 

JOSEPHINE GATES. 




















The Passing of Hannibal. 


WAS walking down Terrell Street, just 
beyond the Town Hall, one afternoon in 
November, leisurely eating a handful of per- 

simmons,—as any other boy in my place would 
have done, provided he knew, as I did, where to 
find the best persimmon-tree in the county,— 
when, just before me, from somewhere or other, 
appeared on the sidewalk the forlornest and most 
demoralized kitten I had ever beheld. 
thin, dirty and bedraggled, with a matted little 
tail that looked for all the world like a rusty 
tenpenny nail. 

Half falling from hunger and weakness, this 
kitten came slowly toward me, seeming to have 
decided that one boy, at least, could be trusted. 

I stopped, leaned down, and from that dirty 
little black face looked up at me two trustful 
eyes, the small mouth opened for a couple of 
soundless mews, and probably for the first time 


in its brief career, that small cat’s purring appa- | 


ratus was set to work, and in honor of a new 
friend. And we were friends from that moment. 
I gathered the dirty little scrap of a kitten up in 
my handkerchief and carried him home; which, 
in brief, is the early history of Persimmon. 

The next two years, during which he emerged 
from a kitten into young cathood, probably 
formed the happiest and most tranquil portion of 
his existence. At the end of that time we moved 
down on Stafford Street,—as you go toward the 
river,—and Persimmon, who was now an impor- 
tant member of the family, was duly transferred 
also. The houses are close together in that part 
of the town, and the rear yard of our new home 
was separated from that of the adjoining house 
by a high, white fence. 

To Persimmon and me, moving-time had been 
a rather pleasant experience — enjoyment of 
which, I have since learned, is confined entirely 
to dogs, cats and small boys. 

While we were exploring our new back yard, 
the day after our arrival, I was surprised to see 
the fingers of two hands appear on the back 
fence, slowly followed by a woman’s face. Lron- 
gray hair was brushed smoothly back from a 
wrinkled forehead. The face itself was thin 
and severe. Over the high cheek-bones appeared 
a pair of large, gold-bowed glasses. It was the 
face of an old woman, but it was not a pleasant 
face. My youthful instinct told me that this 
was not the kind of an old woman that boys 
like. 

Through the gold-bowed spectacles, from the 
vantage-ground of the barrel or box on which 
she stood, she peered severely at the new boy 
and his cat in the next yard. For a moment we 


looked at each other in silence, then she said, | 


“Have you come to 
live here, boy ?”” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Ts that your cat?” 

“Yes, ma’am; it’s 
Persimmon.” 

“Is he much of a 
fighter ?’’ 

I hesitated for a 
moment at this sur- 
prising question. Of 
course a boy ought to 


It was | 


THE YOUTH’S 


*‘What’s your cat’s name?” I asked, to break | 


the silence. 

“His name’s Hannibal. 
the finest cat in this county. 
are you, boy?” 

“Going on twelve,” I answered, 
promptly. 

“Twelve, hey? Well, my cat Han- 
niba] will be fourteen years old come 
next June. I’ve raised him from a 
kitten. For fourteen years I’ve tended 
him when he was hurt, and hunted him 
up when he was lost. What’s more, 
I’ve killed two dogs that worried him, 
and now that he’s old, and so weak and 
so unsteady that he can’t stand alone, 
I’m watchin’ him every minute. So I’ve 
riz up here, boy, to tell you that if your 
cat comes prowlin’ over in this yard, 
and tries to pick a fight with my poor, 
half-dead Hannibal, I’ll lay a broom on 
him so he’ll think about nothin’ else for 
a week.” 

Our new neighbor paused, perhaps to 
recover breath. She did not seem to 
impress Persimmon in the least. Possi- 
bly she noticed his calm, unblinking ; 
stare, and concluded that it would be better at the 
outset to conciliate than to threaten. 

“Would you like to see my old cat?” she} 
| asked, a little more pleasantly. “I bring him | 
}out in the yard every sunny day,” she added, | 
“for he isn’t able to walk more than a step or 
two by himself.’ 

Securing a chair, I climbed up on my side of 
the fence and looked over. Beside the soap-box 
on which my new acquaintance was standing, in | 
an angle of the fence that was sheltered from 
the wind but open to the sunlight, was the 
| oldest and most decrepit cat that I have ever 
seen. 

A piece of oilcloth had been placed on the | 
ground, then a thickness or two of heavy carpet, 
over which a soft and really handsome red shaw] 
had been several times doubled. Stretched out 
on this lay Hannibal. 

Originally he must have been buff; but unlike | 
paper, which grows yellow with age, this poor | 
old animal had been 
losing his color and, per- 
haps I should add, his 
fur also, for his ears and 
tail were almost hairless. 
A slight raising of the 
| head as his mistress spoke 
to him was the only sign 
lof life that the old cat 


In his day he was | 
How old 








|gave. He looked as 
though any moment might 
be his last. 





“He must be a great 
care,” I ventured. 
| “That he is; but he’s 
| been my best friend for 
| years. I’m all alone, and 
he aint a-goin’ to die if I 
| can help it. I feed him 
| five times a day. It’s 
chicken and milk in the 
morning, and beef tea 
every three hours.” 

My position on the 
| fence was so uncomforta- 
ble that I climbed back 
into the yard, and the 
owner of Hannibal, who 
had softened a trifle as 
she exhibited her aged 
treasure, resumed her 
former severity. 

“I’m giving you fair 
warning, boy,”’ she said. “You must keep that 
black cat at home. I’ll keep an eye on the 
fence all day, and if that cat of yours gets over 
into my yard—you can have the pieces when I 
get through.”” With which sentiment the gold-| 
bowed spectacles disappeared, and our new 
neighbor climbed down from the soap-box. 








“OUR NEW NEIGHBOR.” 


I was a good deal troubled at the outlook. | 
Persimmon was quite unconcerned 
at threats, and it was perfectly 
plain that the high, white fence 
would soon be his favorite prome- | 
nade. I concluded, however, that | 
our neighbor had exaggerated a 
good dea]. Certainly, nobody could 
be cruel to a cat like Persimmon, 
and least of all an old woman with 
a cat of her own. 

As to possible trouble between 
the cats—Hannibal, however war- 


back up his own cat, but the fact was, Persimmon | like he might have been in the past, would never 


was the most peaceable feline I had ever seen. 

“He’s the finest cat in town,” I answered, 
diplomatically. “He’s my own cat. I found 
him, and brought him up from a kitten.” 

“Well, I’ve got a cat,” rejoined the old woman, 
without relaxing the severity of tone or feature, 
“and that’s why I’m talking to you. I want to 
0 you, boy, that you must keep your cat at 
1ome.”” 

She paused a moment, to let the significance 
of this sink in. Even Persimmon was all atten- 
tion. The nodding head just appearing above 
the fence seemed to interest him so much that he 
Sat down beside me and watched it with that 
expressionless, blinkless look that cats have 
when they see a yellowbird which is too far 
away to catch, but near enough to think about. 





again do battle, for his death was only a matter 


of a day or so, and Persimmon surely wasn’t the | 


kind of a cat to take advantage of an expiring 
neighbor. 

The next three days were tranquil. The 
household was busy getting settled, and Persim- 
mon’s energies were curbed by a plentiful supply 
of butter on his paws, to prevent his return to 
our old home. 

There was one window ina rear room on the 
second floor of our house that commanded a 
view of our neighbor’s yard, including the aged 
Hannibal on his cushions. 

I was seated near it on the afternoon of 





“AND LOOKED OVER.” 





HANNIBAL AND HIS MISTRESS. 


'old blanket, and securing a 





COMPANION. 


sound from the back yard attracted my atten- | 
tion. 


To my horror, Persimmon stood midway on | 


the fence in an attitude | 
of feline defiance. His | 
back was humped, his | 
eyes gleamed, and his tail | 
stood out so straight that | 
it looked like a miniature | 
pinetree. Dreading the 
appearance of our neigh- | 
bor, my first impulse was 
to hurry to the yard and 
secure possession of my 
aggressive pet; but it was 
already too late. As I 
looked, he crept along 
the fence and sprang 
down on the level roof of 


our neighbor’s wood- 
shed, and waited in 
battle array. 

Hannibal at first 
had not perceived the 
invasion. He lay 
motionless in the sun 
as usual, apparently 
far beyond interest in 
matters human or 
feline; but when I 
looked again an extra- 
ordinary change had come over him. The old cat 
raised himself to his feet. Two gleaming eyes 
blazed defiance at the enemy above. Slowly, 
and with some difficulty, he crept down the 
path toward the woodshed, but as he moved 
the years seemed to roll off of him and vanish, 
and instead of the decrepit and half~iead Hanni- 
bal, outstretched on a shawl, there moved an 
animal so large, stealthy and tigerlike as almost 
to suggest a wildcat. 

With a leap the old cat 
reached the low roof of the 
woodshed, and paused. 
A moment the two ani- 
mals surveyed each other, 
but it was for a moment 
only. Hannibal. sprang 
upon his enemy. There 
was a rolling mass of 
fur, a confusion of sounds 
aud cries of feline conflict, 
and then Persimmon shot 
out from the woodshed 
roof and over the fence 
into our yard, in a series 
of somersaults only ter- 
minated by a flower-bed. 

He was up in a second, 
and seemingly half crazed 
with fear, tore across the yard 
in search of shelter and protection. 

The battle was over, and Per- 
simmon, young but terrified and 
utterly vanquished, was hiding 
under the henhouse, after an 
invasion, challenge and defeat, 
which altogether had not con- 
sumed five minutes. I hurried to 
the yard, and at length succeeded 
in coaxing the bewildered and 
wild-eyed Persimmon from his 
hiding-place. 

He was a badly damaged cat. One ear was 
torn, two sections of fur were missing from his 
back, and he had left the end of his tail in the 
enemy’s territory. 

Persimmon may have believed with that great 


| general who also had met defeat, that honor still 


remained; but it seemed pretty clear to me, as [ 
worked over my injured pet with warm water | 


| and court-plaster, that the fortunate absence of 


Hannibal’s aggressive mistress was about the | 
only bright spot in the whole affair—which 
recalled Hannibal. 

Not a sound had we heard from the next yard 
since Persimmon rolled over the fence. 1 set my 
patient tenderly down on an 


chair, peered cautiously over 
the fence. 

Not far away from me, on 
a low projection of the wood- 
shed roof, some ten feet from 
the scene of his victory, the 
old cat lay motionless, as if 
he had fallen exhausted. 

‘*Hannibal,’’ I called, 
softly. 

At the sound of my voice 
he half raised his head. It 
fell back upon the roof. A 
convulsive tremor passed 
over his long, gaunt frame, 
and Hannibal, faithful friend 
and invincible warrior, was 
no more. Quick steps sounded in our neighbor’s 
kitehen, and as I hastily descended from my post 
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decorated what was henceforth to be the end of 
his tail. 

I caught him up and hurried into the house. 
Old Hannibal could tell no tales now, and with 
his passing there were some things about that 
afternoon’s events which I was perfectly willing 
to bury with him, for the sake of my friend 
Persimmon. W. 5S. Rossrrer. 


For His Boys’ Sake. 


UST before the close of the war—so writes 

J a veteran who has long contributed to the 
Companion—lI had a curious experience 

in Virginia which ended with what now, after 
sv many years, seems to me a very pathetic 
incident. This was when my “buddy” Tom 
Howard and I had become “separated from 
our regiment.”” We were mere boys, each 
sixteen years old, and both so footsore that 
we had to fall behind during the rapid 
“skedaddle”’ that occurred when the Con- 
federates first repulsed us at Hatcher’s Run. 

In the afternoon Tom and I took refuge 
in a patch of woods, from which we could 
see a fine, old Virginia mansion, with its 
negro quarters and outbuildings, which 
seemed all alike uninhabited. Still we 
dared not risk going there without having 
watched the place for some time, so we sat 
down beside a cool spring among alders and 
bathed “our poor feet,” and watched and 
feared, and concluded to stay there all 
night and go to the plantation house next 
morning in case we neither saw nor heard 
any signs of its being occupied by Confed- 
erate soldiers or white civilians who would 
be likely to surrender us. 

But toward nightfall Tom caught my sleeve. 
“What’s that ?”’ he whispered ; “listen! it sounds 
like a rooster.” 

Sure enough, an unmistakable crow soon came 
to our ears again from the direction of the house. 

“That’s our meat,” said Tom, with a chuckle; 
“if we don’t have that fellow roasted it’s because 
we can’t find where he roosts.’’ 

We were in the enemy’s country, we reasoned ; 
if these people were loyal they would not 
begrudge us a chicken or two, and if disloyal the 
chickens ought to pay the penalty! So we 
reconnoitred the plantation from all sides, still 
seeing no one about and making pretty sve there 
were no dogs on the place. 

When it was quite dark we crept up o the 
negro quarters in the rear of the house. All the 
cabins were empty, with nothing eatable to be 
found in them. Spying what looked like a 
chicken-house, we crawled up and listened at the 
door. The peep and quirr-r-r-r of roosting fowls 
came from within. Noiselessly unfastening the 
door, I crept in on my hands and knees, leaving 
Tom to guard the door. 

The chickens made a good deal of noise at my 
approach as they flapped ahead of me to the rear 
of the building, and I heard the door close and 
open again behind me, but I supposed the wind 
had done it. 

Waiting until the fowls became quiet, I caught 
a pair, quickly wrung their necks to prevent 
their squawking, and crawling back to the door 
handed them up to Tom, intending to go back 
for two more. 

“Come, hurry up! Take ’em quick!” I whis- 
pered, when Tom failed to grab the chickens, 
“‘what’s the matter with you anyway ?” 

Then I happened to glance up, and instead of 
Tom saw an old, gray-haired man in the moon- 
light looking solemnly down at me. 

I was so dumfounded that I stared at him 
for one moment, then dropping the chickens as 
if they had been hot coals I bolted out of the 
door past the old fellow, never stopping to look 
back until | was over the fence and safe in the 
road again. 

A low whistle brought Tom quickly to my 
side. He said the old man had come upon him 
so suddenly that he had had no chance to give 
me warning, and thinking I might escape detec- 
tion if he closed the door and ran, he had lost no 
time in doing so. . 

The old man had not said a word to either 
of us, and when I told Tom how I scolded him 
for not taking the chickens, we laughed until 
we forgot our hunger and the 
failure of the expedition. Re- 
turning to our thicket we made 
a small fire, by which we sat 
and talked for some time before 
going to sleep, deciding that it 
would be unwise to make 
another attempt on the old 
man’s chickens, and as he did 
not seem at all warlike, it might 
be safe for us to go to the 
house on the morrow and ask 
for food. 

The sun was high in the 
heavens when a slight noise 
awakened us next morning, 
and we opened our eyes to see 
that same old man and a negro 
standing over us. 

“You look very much like the young gentleman 
who wished to present me with a couple of my 


the fourth day after our arrival, deep in text-| of observation, I heard her step out into the yard. own fowls last night,’ said the old man, eying 
Persimmon was sitting on the blanket beside | me keenly. 





books, which absence from school for a week | 
made rather knotty companions, when a queer | 
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me, eying disconsolately the glove-finger which | 





“T guess I’m the fellow,” I replied, sheepishly, 
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“but you can’t blame us very much; we’re just 
about starved.” . 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| nature gave him, and considering his means, he 
| discovered a great deal. 


‘were outgrowing their possible efficiency. In- 
Let us see what the | crease in size was not followed by proportionate 


“Where do you belong, and why are you not unaided eye revealed to him. For the sake-of | increase in success. The bigger glasses were, 
| definiteness I shall consider that branch of | other things equal, better, especially on rare 


with your command?” he asked, almost sadly. 

There was a dreamy look in the old man’s 
eyes, which he kept fastened upon us as we 
explained our case. “Nothing but a couple of 
boys!”” he muttered. “I had two boys, just 
about such youngsters as these. They went to 
the war, too, but they’ll never come back ; never 
come back,” he repeated slowly, as if to himself. 

“Come to the house with me,” he finally said, 
after gazing into our faces silently for quite a 
while, “and get something to eat, and to cover 
your feet. You belong to the enemy, but the 
war’s most over; it can’t last many days longer, 
and you’re only boys anyway; only boys!” 
with a sadness ‘n his voice that kept us silent 
as we limped by his side to the house. 

There a good breakfast of bacon, corn bread 
and fried chickens—doubtless those whose necks 
I had wrung—with hot coffee, was quickly set 
before us. The old man sat and feasted his 
eyes on us while we ate, the same dreamy look 
in them, and talked about his boys or asked 
about our own home, with a pathetic quaver in 
his voice that I shall never forget. 

Then he found shoes for us, shoes that his 
boys had worn, told us how to reach the Union 
lines, and bade us good-by with the hope that 
the fighting might soon be over and we safe in 
our own homes. 

There were tears in his eyes when we thanked 
him and said good-by, and in ours, too, We 
would soon be home with those who loved us; 
his boys would never come home. 


ee 


LINCOLN 
His was the tireless strength of native truth, 
The might of rugged, untaught earnestness. 
Deep frecsing poverty made brave his youth, 
And toned his manhood with its winter stress 
Maurice Thompson 
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The Hopes and Aims of the 
Modern Astronomer. 


N the delta of the Nile, on 
| the edge of the great 
Desert of Sahara, stand 
what are, perhaps, the 
oldest monuments of 
the human race, the 
so-called Pyramids of 
Egypt. No one knows 
how old they are, for they antedate history; yet 
it is all but certain that beside being the mausolea 
of Pharaohs, they were in their day astronomical 
observatories, and that from the bottom of the 
shaft which leads to the mortuary chambers 
the high priest of nights gone by watched the 
culmitation of the pole-star to foretell the myste- 
rious rising of the river that gave life to the land. 
Now I think our deepest sense of the antiquity 
of astronomy comes from knowing that his pole- 
star was not the one with which we are so 
familiar. Unchanging as the pole-star seems to 
us, it was another one which that old priest 
watched for, and Draconis was pole-star then, 
and it seemed to him as everlastingly so as ours 
now does to us. 

It is a far cry from that old priest at the bottom 
of his rock-shaft to the modern astronomer at the 
bottom of another shaft, his telescope tube; yet 
the steps that have led from the one to the other 
are continuous. It is because we are in the act 
of taking yet another step forward 
that it has seemed to me well to 
comply with the editor’s request to 
tell something about “the hopes and 
aims of the modern astronomer,” 
since it is upon this latest advance 
that the hopes and aims of the 
modern astronomer depend. 

To understand in what this most 
recent advance consists we must 
consider what astronomy is funda- 
mentally. 

Astronomy concerns itself with 
what lies outside this earth, and at 
great distances outside it, and 
advance in our knowledge of the 
cosmos depends upon seeing what 
there is there, and then in reasoning 
upon what we see. We must get 
our data first, and draw our deduc- 
tions from them afterward. Every- 
thing, then, depends upon seeing as much as we 
can. 

One-half of astronomy, the first half, might be 
called the science of seeing into space; and the 
reason that our knowledge of the stars has 
steadily increased since the days of that old high 
priest at the bottom of his rock-shaft is chiefly 





, that we have contrived means to see farther and 


better than he did. 

It is also true that we know more mathematics 
and physics than he did, and that we are thus 
enabled to reason better upon what we see; but 
we must have data before we can reason at all, 
and these data can be furnished us by sight only. 

Between modern man’s comprehension of the 
cosmos and that cosmos itself interpose three 
things: the eye, the telescope and the air. 
Ancient man knew only two of these, the eye 
and the air, and he knew nothing about the 
workings of either of them. 


astronomy which more than any other depends 
our Own solar system. 
reason, man had learned that the world upon 


travelling round the sun—it had not 
entered into the mind of man that 
there might be many other suns 
with similar systems circling around 
them. He had learned the relative 
positions of the several members of 
the set; knew the relative distances 
of each from the sun, and the time 
each took to circle about him. 
Finally he learned that the force that 
compelled them all so to move lay in 
the sun, and that this force was a 
common property of all matter. 

In short, he had acquired knowl- 
edge of the solar family as a family 
of bodies subject to the law of 
gravity ; but of the characteristics of 
any member of it, beyond that of the 
earth on which he dwelt, he knew 
absolutely nothing. 

With the invention of the telescope 
opened a new era of things. No sooner had 
Galileo turned his glass upon the planets than he 
began to take possession of a new world of 
thought. He saw for the first time the figures of 
these other heavenly bodies—the crescent shown 
by Venus like a beautiful little moon, the curious 
oblateness of Jupiter and that planet’s family of 
moons, and the, to Galileo, unaccountable shape 
of Saturn, due to the latter’s rings. 

It is instructive to recall that his discoveries 
were greeted with worse than skepticism. He 
was told that he had seen nothing of the sort; 
that he had been deceived; that such things 
could not be, and so forth and soon. In short, 
he went through the usual experience of any 
one who has the misfortune to be a pioneer of 
progress, and therefore in advance of his time. 

He was even forced to recant his worst scien- 
tific “heresies.” “E pur si muove,’’— And yet it 
moves,—as he said, is a good motto for astronomy 
generally, for all he said has since been confirmed. 
The smallest spy-glass of to-day will show any 
one more than Galileo was able with his glass to 
see. 
Gradually telescopes grew bigger and better. 
Dollond discovered, what Newton believed could 
never be, that two different kinds of glass could 
be so combined as to refract nearly to the same 
point rays of different colors. This was the 
beginning of our modern refractors. Newton 
meanwhile had turned his attention to reflectors, 
which are mirrors so curved as to converge the 
rays that fall upon them to a focus. 

From these beginnings the art of making tele- 
scopes advanced until it attained its present 
development in the hands of the Clarks. 

The resulting knowledge gained about the 
planets was great. All the simpler problems 
about them were solved. Their relative sizes 
and their several appearances became matters 
for text-books on the subject. Something even 
was learned about their constitution, especially 
in the case of Jupiter, whose appearance showed 
him pretty certainly to be a globe still semi- 
incandescent, a sort of semi-sun, a body no 





longer brilliant, but still dully red-hot, and there- 
fore entirely dissimilar to our own cold earth. 
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Put thus, it will appear that man had made a 
most important step in advance. He had discoy- 
ered not only that the solar family was one in 
bond, but that in all probability that family was 
one in origin. Furthermore, observers had 
| found out that another of the family, the planet 
| Mars, appeared to be not very unlike the 
| earth herself. But with the exception of a single 
man, no one had practically penetrated farther. 

That man was Schiaparelli, a man a generation 
ahead of his time, and he was treated as Galileo 
had been. Yet to him we owe the beginning of 
our intimate knowledge of our neighbor worlds. 
| Had it not been, however, for a changed spirit 
| abroad in the minds of men, still more decades 

would have passed before the world would have 
| become much the wiser about its next of kin; 
but something was in the air. 

As telescopes grew larger and larger, it began 














| occasions, than the smaller ones had been, but 
upon vision: our knowledge of the planets of nothing like as much better as they should have 


been. In fact, except for gathering more light, 


With his unaided eyes, supplemented by | they were often no better at all. 


Sometimes they were even worse than nothing, 


which he lives was one of a set of bodies all | for by failing to detect what smaller glasses had 
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detected, they caused the public to doubt discov- 
eries which had been previously accepted. 

Schiaparelli’s discoveries were chiefly made 
with a telescope having an object-glass of eight 
and one-third inches—much smaller than most 
of the well-known telescopes of the world. It 
thus became apparent to thinkers that attention 
must be turned to what had hitherto been practi- 
cally left out of account entirely: the third of 
the three means to vision which I enumerated 
above, namely, the air. 

Up to within a very few years the air about 
an observatory was largely unconsidered. Obser- 
vatories were erected near institutions of learning. 
If the place happened to be blessed with a good 
atmosphere, so much the better, but beyond the 
immediate locality no search was made for good 
atmosphere. Good air was admitted to be a 
good thing, and with this general admission the 
matter was permitted to drop. 

Indeed, it may be argued that at that time it 
was just as well it was, as the knowledge of 
what constituted good air was in its innocent 
infancy. Freedom from cloud was very nearly 
the height of excellence to which the ardent 
dared aspire. Had observatories, therefore, 
been extensively founded then, they would have 
largely failed of their purvose. 

At last the spirit took on scientific shape. To 
Prof. W. H. Pickering first, and to Mr. A. E. 


Douglass second, we owe the foundations of a | 


new branch of astronomical study: the study of 
the conditions of being able to study at all. 


Without going into technicalities, 1 think 1 can | 


make its general principles clear. The reader 
will then understand how it has been possible 
to make those recent astronomical discoveries 
which seem so incredible to more old-fashioned 
observers. 

The light which comes to us from the heavenly 
bodies gives us our knowledge of them. Now 
light consists of waves in, what for want of any 
other name we call, the ether. This ether per- 
meates all bodies, and is apparently somewhat 
affected by the matter of those bodies, associated 
with that matter in some subtle way. This we 
know because of the phenomenon of refraction, 
or the bending out of its course of 
the ray of light in its passage through 
bodies of different densities. 

In coming from air of one density 
into another at any angle differing 
from the perpendicular, the waves 
that make the light-ray are turned 
out of the course they were pre 
viously pursuing. As this happens 
to every ray, and as each stage of the 
journey is a point of departure for 
new rays by the principles which 
underlie the propagation of light, it 
if evident at a glance that if the air 
be composed of masses of unequal 
density, the possibility of confusion 
in the resulting light message is 
enormous, especially if these masses 
be in motion. 

If the whole mass of air were of 
the same density, its motion would 
be of no account. A body of air moving as such 
across a field of view produces no perceptible 
effect upon the light transmitted through it, for 
whatever effect is produced on one ray is produced 
also on the next, and the relative result remains 
unaffected. The light comes to us in such case 
almost as if the air were still. 

Indirectly, however, the wind has an effect. 
For the different portions of the atmosphere 
above us are not at the same temperature, and 
consequently not of the same density, and the 
wind mixes up these various strata into a hetero- 
geneous mass through which each light-ray finds 
a zigzag course of its own, which, being different 
from that of its neighbor, reduces what would 
be an image into a general blur. 

Now the wind acts upon bodies of air in a 
certain rhythmic manner. It produces alternate 
condensations and rarefactions, which then 


He used what to be borne in upon the acuter-minded that they | travel on in the form of waves. These waves 
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have primarily nothing to do with the waves 
that cause light; but being condensations and 
rarefactions, they reflect light. Now it is to the 
discovery and study of these atmospheric wave- 
currents that is due the astronomic advance of 
which I have spoken. ri 

‘These waves can be seen. If the eyepiece of 
a telescope be removed, and the eye be placed 
inside the focus of the object-glass until the whole 
glass appears suffused with light, there will be 
seen moving across it waves of 
shadow. There will usually be 
more than one set of these, each set 
being made up.of larger or smaller 
waves moving with greater or less 
speed, as the case may be. Some 
of the waves may be likened to 
rollers advancing toward a beach, 
while others look like ripples on the 
surface of the sea. 

It was in this manner that Mr. 
Douglass first discovered the waves, 
which he connects with another 
phenomenon that has hitherto 
proved inexplicable— the shadow 
bands seen moving athwart the 
ground just before the moment of 
totality in a total eclipse of the sun. 

Mr. Douglass has measured the 
size of the wayes, and he finds them 
to be usually from one-half inch to 
| six inches from crest to crest, the waves of any 
| one system being of the same size throughout. 
There are doubtless much larger ones, but these 
do not make their presence perceptible in the 
| telescope. He has also succeeded in determining 

in a general way their height above the ground. 
|The lowest set—for usually several sets are 
| present at a time, one above the other, travelling 
|in different directions—is usually that of the 
surface wind blowing at the time. 

Now certain of these sets are much more 
injurious to the appearance of the telescopic 
image than certain others. Want of space pre- 
vents me here from following the subject into 
its interesting details. Suffice it to say that it is 
the size of the air-waves compared with the 
| diameter of the object-glass of the telescope that 
determines whether the resulting image be good 
or bad, and how, for the conditions are much 
more complicated than is supposed. 

For example: some currents make the edge of 
a planet’s disk sharp and blur all the detail, 
while others do just the opposite. As a rule, the 
waves do more and more damage in proportion 
as the glass is large, so that it is not size of lens, 
but character of location that is the vital matter. 

To minimize these atmospheric disturbances is 
thus the important thing. To accomplish this it 
is clear that, other things being equal, the less 
air one can have above one the better. For the 
less the amount of air, the less the possibility of 
disturbance. Height above sea-level is therefore 
the first requisite. 

For several good reasons there is a limit to 
| thus getting rid of the air. The next thing, 
| therefore, is to limit its harmfulness. Now the 
| factor which causes the greatest instability is 
| water vapor, which possesses the unhappy fac 
| ulty of absorbing, and then of setting free, vast 
| quantities of heat when least desired. In conse- 
| quence, if the air be humid, great changes of 
density, due to change in temperature, may 
result. We must secure as dry air as possible; 
not because humid air is essentially bad, but that 
it possesses unrivalled possibilities for becoming 
80. 








Now the portions of the earth’s surface where 
the air is driest betray the fact by being desert; 
but although deserts are ideal spots so far as 
seasonal change goes, the diurnal range in them 
is very great, due to the intense heating of the 
ground by day. 

To reduce this there must be vegetation, 
because trees and grasses absorb heat slowly, 
part with it reluctantly, and thus equalize the 
temperature. This brings us to an oasis in a 
desert as the place. 

Lastly our site should be as windless a spot as 
possible, which excludes its being a peak. 

Combining our conditions, we find, then, that 
the best spot for an observatory, if it is to do the 
best work, is upon a high plateau in the midst 
of a good-sized oasis of vegetation, surrounded 
by desert. 

These conditions are fulfilled at the present 
moment by only two observatories of any size in 
| the world, both recently put up for just this 
purpose, one at Arequipa, Peru, the other at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

It is from precisely these two observatories 
that detection of planetary detail, the most 
difficult of all astronomical observations, has 
been advanced in a degree that seems to the 
average astronomer incredible. Actual discov- 
eries were even denounced beforehand in general 
terms as being impossible: even soa well-known 
scientist years ago conclusively proved that no 
vessel could ever be efficiently propelled by 
steam! : 

That the knowledge gained about Mars, Venus, 
Mercury and the two outer satellites of Jupiter 
should seem incredible is the greatest tribute the 
world can pay to the principles which made such 
knowledge possible. 

The new departure in observational astronomy 
which has thus been begun is but the beginning 
of an indefinite advance. We stand to-day on 
the threshold of an undiscovered country. Before 
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long we shall see observatories generally put up 
where they can best be used. Some of those 
who read these lines will live to look back upon 
them as but the a bc of what they themselves 
shall then have learned. For what is founded 
on fact is but criticised to-day to become the 
classic of to-morrow. PrRcIVAL LOWELL. 


_—— 





A Buffalo Bully. 


HAD ridden at least five miles from the 
wagons, when I heard, coming 
to me from over the ridge I 
was ascending, the bellowing of 
buffalo bulls intermingled with 
oecasiona! quick, clashing shocks. 
I halted, listened, and went on 
cautiously to the crest. In the 
valley beyond a cloud of dust 
was rising about two great bulls 
in a fierce fight. No others 
were in sight, either in the 
valley or on the prairie beyond. 

I halted to’ see that the cap was on my rifle, 
and rode on, sure they would not heed me; but 
as the wind was blowing freshly toward them, 
and the sun threw my shadow between them, 
they separated and ran from me. 

Still, they did not run as if badly scared, but 
rather as if indignant at being disturbed. Every 
now and then both came round with short | 
turnings, snorted, eyed me, and pawed the) 
prairie violently. Once or twice I fancied they 
were about to charge back upon me, and if I 








had not been well mounted, I should have kept | 
my distance for a while, for a 
more formidable pair of bulls I 
had never seen. 

As it was, I galloped up to 
the nearest, and fired. He fell 
to his knees, rose, spread out 
his legs as if to prevent a 
second fall, rocked from side to 
side, came again to his knees, 
and after staying so while I 
charged my muzzle - loader, 
rolled quietly over on his side. 

Meantime I let the other bull 
go, for I could not stop him 
with an empty rifle. Away he 
lumbered over the next crest, 
and I did not care to follow 
him, as it would cost me a 
sharp gallop to come up with 
him again; so I alighted to 
secure some hump and tongue. 

One tree, a small cotton- 
wood,—there were three dis- 
tinct bluffs of cottonwood in 
view,—grew not twenty yards 
from the carcass. I led my 
horse to it, as I could not trust 
him to stand, and tied him with 
my trail-rope, making one end 
fast to the bit-ring and the other 
to the tree. I then went back 
and began to cut into the buf- 
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sides. Such gullies are frequent in that rolling 
prairie. If I could only leap across it! 

It was at least fifteen feet from brink to brink, 
but I had done more than that in my time, and 
so I ran on confidently and sprang over. Then 
I turned round to watch the big bull. He was 


already up to the gully. Had I not jumped, I; 


should have been at that moment under his hoofs 
or on his horns. 

He had balked at the leap; the chasmlike 
cleft had cowed him. He now stood upon the 
opposite bank with head lowered and spread 
nostrils, his tail lashing his smooth flanks, while 
his little glaring black eyes expressed his baffled 
rage. I saw that my bullet had hit him in the 
shoulder, as the blood trickled there, but the 
bone had been unhurt 

I had almost begun to congratulate myself on 
having escaped, when the bull began looking to 
the right and then to the left. He was studying 
the topography. I had not expected that. 

On both sides of us, at a distance of less than 
fifty paces, the gully shallowed out into the plain, 
where it ended. At either end it was, of course, 
passable. I had known this when I ran for the 
middle of the gash, but I never imagined the bull 
would be so shrewd as he proved. 

Suddenly turning away from the brink, he ran 
along the edge of the chasm, evidently with 
the intention of turning it, and in less than a 
minute’s time we were once more on the same 
side. My situation was as bad as ever, but I 
stepped back for a short run, and jumped again. 
The bull came to a place directly opposite me, 
and stood as if puzzled. 

During all this time I had held on to my rifle, 
and seeing now that I might have time to reload 
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falo, but had not been two ‘= 


minutes at the job when a low 
bellowing startled me, and up 
over the ridge came the very 
same buffalo bull that had run 
away. Down the slope he came, straight 
toward me. 

This rather pleased me for the moment. 
Although I did not want more meat, I should 
have been glad to carry two tongues to camp, 
so I sheathed my knife and took up my rifle; 
then I hesitated a moment whether to run to my 
horse and mount him, or to fire from where I 
stood. That question was settled by the buffalo. 

He swerved from his rush at me and plunged 
toward my horse, which had begun to snort and 
plunge. Perhaps the big bull thought this a 
challenge; at any rate, he ran full tilt toward 
Pedro. My horse sprang out instantly to the full 
length of the trail-rope; I heard a loud “pluck” 
as the bridle broke; the next instant Pedro 
galloped away over the prairie without any 
bridle. Head-stall and check-strap had both 
broken. My carelessness in tying to the bit had 
set me afoot. 

I was vexed, but not alarmed. My horse 
would follow back his own trail, and at worst I 
should only have to walk to camp. But first to 
stop the buffalo, for he was coming at me again, 
and plainly meant business. Stop him I must, 
and with one bullet. If left able to run, he 
would overtake me in three minutes. 

I had no time for reflection. The brute was 
within ten paces of me. I raised my rifle, aimed 
to smash his fore shoulder, and let go. To my 
dismay he neither fell nor stumbled, but charged 
furiously on. 

To reload was impossible. My pistols had 
gone off with my horse and holsters. The 
buffalo was between the tree and me, but right 
in the opposite direction was a gash in the 
prairie that I had noticed earlier. To it I turned 
and ran. 4 

I can run as fast as most men, but had not 
been two minutes at it when I knew the buffalo 
was almost treading upon my heels, although I 
dared not spare time to look back. But 1 was 
very near the gash, or gully. It intersected my 
path at right angles. It was fully twelve feet in 
depth, dry at the bottom, and with perpendicular 





**1 RAN ON CONFIDENTLY AND SPRANG OVER.”’ 


it, I reached for my powder-horn. It was gone 
—belt and bullet-pouch, too! My heart sank. I 
now remembered putting off horn and pouch 
when I set about cutting the dead buffalo. 

To reach my ammunition would be impossible ; 
I should be overtaken before I got half-way 
to it. 

I was not allowed much time to indulge in my 
regrets, for the buffalo speedily saw what to do. 
Once more he turned the ditch at a gallop, and 
we were on the same side again, so I was 
compelled to take another leap. 

I do not remember how often I sprang back- 
ward and forward across that gash—a score of 
times, at least, for I became tired with the 
exercise. The leap was nearly as much as I 
could do at my best, and as I was growing 
weaker at each jump, I saw that I should soon 
leap short and fall to the bottom, and perhaps be 
hurt. The bull could then easily reach me by 
entering at either end, and I thought he knew it, 
for he pounded around the ends with scarcely a 
pause. 

I had looked all around for some place of better 
security. There were trees, but the only near 
one was the small cottonwood to which my horse 
had been tied. It had no branches near the root, 
but I knew I could clamber up it by embracing 
the trunk, which was not over eight inches in 
diameter. If I could but reach it, it would surely 
shelter me better than the ditch, which was 
wearing me out. But could I reach it before the 
buffalo? It was about three hundred yards 
away. By starting when the bull was on the 
side farthest from the tree, I got away fifty yards 
ahead of him. 

But it was a close race after all. The hot 
breath of the buffalo steamed after me as I 
climbed, and the blow of his heavy skull against 
the trunk,almost shook me back upon his horns, 
but I succeeded in getting up to the branches. 

I was now safe from immediate danger, but 
how was the affair to end? I knew the sulky 
bull might stay for hours by the tree, perhaps 
for days. Iwas already hungry and very thirsty. 


The sun, the dust; the violent exercise, had put 
me into such a state that even then I would 
almost have risked life for a draught of water. 

I had but one hope—that my companions 
would come to my relief, but that could hardly 
happen before morning. Nodoubt my horse had 
returned to the camp, but they might not be 
| Seriously alarmed about me till near evening, and 
then it would be too late. In the darkness they 
could not follow my trail. Could they do so in 
the light? 

I was in a condition to look on the dark side of 
everything. They might not be able to find me 
at all. There were numerous horse-trails on the 
prairie where Indians had passed. Rain might 
fall and cbliterate all tracks. My friends were 
not likely to find me by chance. A circle of ten 
miles’ diameter is a large tract in a rolling prairie 
of many ridges with valleys between. My tree 
stood near the bottom of a valley; it could not 
| be seen from any point over three hundred yards 
| distant. Searchers might pass within hail of 
|me without perceiving either the tree or the 
| valley. 

For a long time I was busy with such gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings. Night was coming on, 
but the obstinate brute stood stolidly beneath me, 
watchful as ever, or walked round and round, 
lashing his tail and uttering that snorting sound 
which so resembles the snuffing of scared hogs. 

While watching my enemy I frequently noticed 
the trail-rope left by my horse, one end of it 
fastened round the trunk by a firm knot, the 
other far out upon the prairie where it had been 
dragged. Now and then the buffalo sawed at it, 
but I had no thought of using it for escape, until 
| all at once a bright idea flashed upon me. Then 
I saw a plan so feasible that I 
leaped with hope in my perch. 

The first step was to get 
hold of the rope. This was 
the hardest matter. It was 
fastened around the tree, but 
the knot had slipped down 
the trunk and lay upon the 
ground. I dared not go down 
for it. 

Necessity soon suggested a 
plan. My “picker’’—a piece of 
straight wire with a ring-end— 
hung from one of my breast 
buttons. This I bent into the 
shape of a grappling-hook. I 
had no cord, but my knife was 
still in its sheath; with this I 
cut thongs from the skirt of my 
buckskin shirt, and knotted 
them together until they formed 
a string long enough to reach 
the ground. To one end I tied 
the picker, and then I began 
fishing for the rope by throwing 
the picker out and then drag- 
ging it across the rope. Soon 
the hook caught, and I pulled 
the line up into the tree. 

1 held the loose end in my 
hands, with the broken bridle. 
Then I made a running noose 
on the end, for 1 meant to 
lasso the buffalo. The bridle 
1 carefully detached and placed 
in safety on a branch. 

I could depend upon the rope. 
It was rawhide, and a better was never twisted, 
but I felt that this might be my last chance for life, 
and so I spliced the eye of the noose very carefully 
and made the knot as firm as possible. Then I 
reeved the loop through and the thing was ready. 

I could throw a lasso well, but the branches 
prevented me from circling it overhead for a cast, 
and so it was necessary to get the bull in a certain 
position under the tree, which | did by shouting 
and teasing him with slashes of the rope. 

When he stood almost directly below me I shot 
the noose around his neck, and with a quick jerk 
I tightened it. ‘The moment he felt the pull 
upon his throat he dashed madly out from 
the tree, but did not go quite far enough to be 
brought up with a round turn. He was at the 
end of the lariat, though, and there he began 
running in a circle about the tree. 

My position was rather an unsteady one, for 
the branches were slender and the cottonwood 
was shaking, but now I felt confident enough. 
The bull was tethered, and it only remained for 
me to get out beyond the length of his tether. 

Waiting until the animal, in one of his circles, 
had got down to the opposite side, I slipped 
down the trunk and ran for my rifle. I knew 
the trail-rope to be about twenty yards in length, 
but I ran a hundred before stopping. I had 
even thought of running right on, as I could 
not help some misgivings about the rope, for the 
buffalo was one of the largest I had ever seen. 

The rope might break, the knot on the tree 
might give way, or the noose might slip over the 
bull’s head; but when I looked round I saw 
him stretched on the plain. The rope was as 
taut as a bowstring, and the bull’s tongue was 
protruding. He had rushed after me, and 
was now strangling because he had been sud- 
denly choked and so held. 

The idea of carrying in two tongues for supper 
now returned to me, and I meant to eat a piece 
of that very tongue which I saw stretching out; 
so I picked up my rifle, loaded it, and then put 
the struggling buffalo out of his pain. 











I had the tongue from between his teeth in a 
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twinkling, and then I took that of the other 
buffalo. Being too tired to think of carrying a 
heavy load, I started for camp with only the two 
tongues slung over the barrel of my rifle. The 
moon had risen, and I had no difficulty in 
following my own trail, and presently I met 
several of my companions, who had turned out 
in search for me hours before, when my horse 
reached camp. Two who had a particular relish 
for fresh meat galloped back to strip the buffaloes 
of the remaining tidbits, but before midnight all 


had returned, and as the hump cooked in the 
cheerful blaze I told the details of my adventure. 
F. LOBDELL. 
— a hoe 


A Whistling Ghost. 


HE Widow Pickett looked up from the 
T evening paper with a pleased expression 

upon her countenance. ‘There, now!” she 
said, smiling, peeping over her spectacles at her 
niece Miranda. ‘“That’s what | call a real con- 
soling kind of item—this piece here about a 
woman out West meeting a bear prowling around 
her pig-pen and killing him with a hatchet. 

“Well, I always did say that when there’s 
anything really the matter, women come up to 
the scratch. It’s when there isn’t anything, but 
they’re not sure that there isn’t, that they act so 
like idiots. 

“There was that night Celindy Pratt and I 
spent watching with Aunt Marthy Cokely. It 
isn’t much of a story, but it shows. 

“Aunt Marthy was nigh eighty, and pretty 
sick, but she wasn’t suffering any,—just dozing 
all the time,—and Celindy and I were in the 
next room with the door open. After a while I 
thought Aunt Marthy stirred, and I got up and 
went in, but she hadn’t stirred and was sleeping 
peacefully. So I tiptoed back again. As soon 
as I came in Celindy says, ‘Funny idea, wasn’t 
it, Aunt Marthy whistling ?’ 

“*Whistling?’ said I. ‘She didn’t whistle. 
What put that into your head? She’d never 
dream of such a thing, and anyway, with only 
two teeth, I don’t believe she could do it if she 
tried. Of course she didn’t whistle!’ 

“*What did you go in for, then?’ said Celindy. 
‘There wasn’t another sound; she just whistled 
low, and you got right up and went.’ 

“She didn’t whistle,’ said I, getting a bit 
provoked. ‘Something stirred ; besides, I thought 
I heard a cat purring, and it wouldn’t do to leave 
a cat in a sick-room.’ 

“*There wasn’t any cat purred at all,’ sniffed 
Celindy. ‘Aunt Marthy whistled.’ 

“*Whistling! The idea!’ said 1. ‘What perfect 
non—’ and then she said ‘Sh-sh !’ and held up her 
finger and we listened. Something was whist- 
ling—low and soft and queer, with a sort of 
bubbling, purring sound to it, and yet a whistle, 
too. I never heard such a sound. We knew 
right off it wasn’t Aunt Marthy, or the cat, 
either. We looked at each other, and Celindy 
grew white and trembling in a moment. 

“ ‘Good land!’ said she. ‘Is it a warning?’ 

“*Warning!’ said I, pretty sharply (I’m always 
cross when I’m scared). ‘What in goodness 
does anybody need of a warning about an old 
woman of eighty, that the doctors have given up? 
Don’t be a fool, Celindy Pratt!’ 

“We sat still and listened again, and the 
thing kept right on whistling. Honestly, it was 
an awful sort of whistle, not like anything 
mortal; and I felt my hair creeping among my 
hairpins, and my backbone turned cold. “ 

“‘Oh my land! Oh my land!’ wailed Celindy. 

“T pulled myself together. ‘Let’s go and look 
for it,’ said I. ‘It must come from somewhere.’ 

“‘Oh, but it doesn’t!’ cried Celindy, hanging 
back. ‘It isn’t somewhere; it’s everywhere!’ 

“That was the truth. Low as it was, it 
seemed to beeverywhere. And it never stopped. 
All the same, I told myself hard that I didn’t 
believe in ghosts, especially whistling ghosts, 
and I picked up a hand lamp and searched the 
house, leaving Celindy shaking and quaking in 
Aunt Marthy’s room, as close as she could get 
to the bed for company. But I couldn’t find a 
thing, though I made myself go down cellar and 
up attic. And if you'll believe it, the whistling 
seemed to go with me all the way. I came back 
to Celindy, and we stayed all three in a room 
till morning, all of us awfully scared except poor 
old Aunt Marthy, and listening with our ears 
on the stretch to the purring and whispering and 
bubbling and rippling, and sometimes almost the 
laughing of that whistling ghost. Celindy looked 
almost as sick as Aunt Marthy come sun-up; as 
for me, I didn’t dare look in a glass. 

“But when it come full day the thing was still 
whistling, and I someway felt better; and then, 
just as I was drawing the curtains, came a great 
bang! like a pistol going off—and it came from 
under the front stairs and no mistake. Celindy 
screamed, and I flew down to investigate. 

“There were forty jars of preserves in the little 
deep closet under the stairs, and five were 
fermenting. One had burst and splattered rasp- 
berry over everything, and the other four were 
ready to burst, bubbling, fussing and whistling 
and chock-full of mischief. They were ’way in 
on the shelf, close against the stairs, and the wood- 
work had carried the sound all over the house, 

“TI guess I could meet a burglar and not 
disgrace myself; and maybe I might a bear; but 
there’s one thing I know I’m not afraid of now, 





and that’s a whistling ghost.” 
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COMPANION. 


The insolent derk threw back his | that of Mars and that of Jupiter. It was oneof a | peace basis. What taxes can be reduced or abol- 


numerous group of such planets, several hundred | 





SEPTEMBER 29, 1898, 


ished? What provisions shall be made for the 


“Put your name to it. What’s your name?” | of which have been seen, so small that all com- | paying off of our debt? 


“That will do,” said the duke, pointing to his | 
signature, “Norfolk.” 
“That is not the name of a man; that is the | 


| bined they do not have one-fourth of the earth’s 
| mass. 
All the asteroids heretofore discovered had 


The treaty of peace, which is to be negotiated 
at Paris, will be laid before the Senate for ratifi- 


_ cation. The Senate also may be called upon to 


| name of a county!’’ snapped the young woman. | orbits strictly within the limits just mentioned, | consider agreements which may be reached by 
The duke took the telegram, and proceeded to | and have been regarded as the material of a the joint high commission on Canadian questions. 


Publishea Weekly at 201 Columbus Avenue, | 


BosTON. MASS, 





Current Topics. 
For “eminent and conspicuous conduct in 


battle” the American republic has been advanced | 
| of amendment, to destroy the telegram. 


several numbers in the rank list of the nations. 
For further promotion on account of eminent 
conduct in peace may the republic put forth her 
noblest activities ! 


The deplorable condition of the soldiers 
at the end of the war suggests one of two things. 
Either this peace-loving and inventive nation has 
let sanitary science lag behind military science, 
or else those charged with the welfare of the 
soldiers have been less zealous and efficient in 
performing their duties than the soldiers were 
in theirs. a 

The Paris meteorologists declare that 
stn-spots are responsible for the extreme heat 
of the past summer. Monsieur Flammarion, the 
astronomer, says that an enormous sun-spot, six 
times the size of the earth, making with other 
spots visible a group over 200,000 kilometers 
long, can be seen, and he adds that a violent 
abnormal agitation of the solar envelope is taking 
place. 


Close upon the heels of Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s conquering army follow the agents 
of the English Church Missionary Society, and 
as soon as British authority is réestablished over 
the ruins of Khartum, they will make that 
memorable spot a centre of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing work. That will be not the least 
worthy memorial of Gordon, the great Christian 
hero and saint who by his valor and martyrdom 
gave the place an everlasting name. 

The Sudan army ration, as described in 
a private letter from a soldier, is appetizing and 
quite unlike some of the food recently offered 
our soldiers. What with steaks, fresh bread, 
tea, and an occasional tart, the campaigner in 
Africa, a common soldier, seems to offer a 
striking contrast to his contemporary on this 
side of the sea. Happily for us, the army ration 
question may now be discussed at leisure, and 
not under fire. 


Long live Queen Wilhelmina! Long 
live the thrifty, loyal, law-abiding and intelligent 
Dutch subjects of the new girl-queen! Every 
sympathetic heart in all the world wishes every- 
thing good to sovereign and people, and hopes 
that the little lady now formally enthroned will 
have as long and prosperous and glorious a reign 
as that of the other queen, across the North Sea, 
who succeeded to her throne sixty-one years ago. 

The Queen Regent of Holland, in a 
proclamation issued upon the occasion of the end 
of her regency, expressed the wish: “‘May our 
country become great in everything in which a 
small nation can be great.’ Greatness in the 
greatest things is entirely within the reach of 
the least important nation. Righteousness, honor, 
courage, sympathy, all the things that exalt a 
people, are not necessarily associated with extent 
of territory or aggregates of population. 

Kitchen bacteriology was the subject of 
a course of lectures recently delivered by a 
German doctor to a class of ladies. His hearers 
were taught how to prepare and preserve food 
according to the methods observed by bacteriolo- 
gists in their work. The art of preservation, 
which was especially dwelt upon, was shown to 
consist simply in absolute cleanliness. The 
vessels were cleansed in boiling water before 
food was put into them, and the greatest care 
was then exercised to prevent the entrance of 
germs from any source. The covers of the 
vessels had overhanging lids, instead of those 
with inside flanges, usually employed; and 
where their use was practicable, the lids were 
made of circular disks of cotton clamped at the 
rim between two metal rings, one of which 
formed the outside rim of the cover. At the 
close of the lectures there was an exhibition of 
food that had been kept in such vessels in a 
warm room for from one to two weeks, and was 
found unchanged in taste, odor and appearance. 

It is pleasanter to praise than to censure, 
but there are times when the one is as much a 
duty as the other. “If you will give me your 
name or number,” a shopper was lately over- 
heard to say to a dry-goods clerk, “I will inform 
the proprietor that I have bought all my presents 
at this counter, instead of going to a jeweler’s, 
simply because you have been so suggestive and 
patient.” Unfortunately there is a different 
type of servants of the public. The Duke of 
Norfolk, having heard complaints against fhe 
young woman in charge of a certain branch 
post-office in London, went there to send a 


| As he handed it back, he observed, 
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write another: ‘Permanent Secretary, G. P. O., 
| London.—Clerk at this office exceedingly insolent | 
| to the public; reprimand severely; dismiss on | 
| second complaint. The Postmaster-General.” 
“This is 
official, and will go free.” 

When the young woman read it, she nearly 
collapsed. As the duke intended only to give 
her a lesson, he consented, after many promises 


or 





PASSIONS. 
Passions are likened best to floods and streams: 


The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb, 
Sir W. Raleigh. 
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Result of Anarchy. 


HE Empress of Austria was assassinated 

by an Italian anarchist on the ninth of 

September. ‘The deed was as senseless as 
it was cruel. It was the act of a mind in revolt 
against class distinctions, and made malignant 
by destitution and hunger. The murderer’s 
victim never had and never wished for political 
power. Her removal could not, therefore, avenge 
definite political wrong. 

Her only son is dead. She not only was 
personally inoffensive in her eminent station, but 
she was known to be kind and charitable to the 
poor and the unfortunate, Of late years her 
grief over family misfortunes had somewhat 
unsettled her mind. 

The assassin confessed that he went to Geneva 
to kill the Duke of Orleans—which would have 
been as cruel and unprovoked a murder as the 
crime he committed. Not finding him, he sought 
and killed a victim who also represented the 
class the criminal supremely hates. 

If society were in the state of anarchy which 
this man and the murderous horde who applaud 
his act would establish, some one would kill him 
at once. In that case it would require angelic 
charity not to condone the tragedy as a legitimate 
consequence of anarchy. As the matter stands, 
he will be tried according to law, and since there 
is no capital punishment in Geneva, he will be 
sent to prison for life. 
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The Dreyfus Case. 


HE conscience as well as the emotions of 
the French people has been powerfully 
appealed to by the recent disclosures in the 

Dreyfus case. 
The court martial which sentenced Captain 








Dreyfus for selling state secrets to a foreign 
power was conducted in secret, as courts martial | 
usually are. It is alleged, and not denied, that | 
documents which the accused never saw were | 
shown to his judges to influence their verdict. | 
The partisans of Dreyfus asserted that some, at 
least, of the evidence on which he was convicted 
was false; yet the French government insisted 
that the case was closed, and refused to reopen it. 

.Popular feeling sustained the government. 
People who dared to say that injustice had been | 
done were hooted and mobbed as traitors to the 
country, and assailants of the honor of the army. 
Monsieur Zola was sentenced to jail for accus- 
ing the court martial of condemning Dreyfus 
unjustly. Colonel Piequart, who was one of 
Zola’s witnesses, was challenged by Colonel 
Henry to a duel, and later was degraded and 
put in prison. 

Now Colonel Henry, the chief of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the Ministry of War, has 
confessed that he forged one of the documents 
chiefly relied upon to prove the guilt of Dreyfus, 
and that he did it “for the good of the cause.” 
After the confession Henry committed suicide. 

The forged document did not figure at the 
Dreyfus court martial, but was produced two 
years after as corroborative evidence, an@ has 
been quoted as a sufficient argument against any 
revision of the case. 

The forgery does not prove that Captain 
Dreyfus is innocent; but it suggests two ques- 
tions: What kind of a case was it which was so 
weak that it had to-be bolstered up by forgery? 
And if this document was forged may not others 
have been ? 

At last the French conscience has been so 
aroused that a revision of the case has been 
conceded by the ministry; and we may hope 
that the whole truth will come out. 
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A Queer Planet. 


E are all the time realizing the truth of 
Hamlet’s remark to Horatio, by discov- 
ering in heaven and earth things never 

dreamt of in our philosophy. The latest of 
these discoveries is a strange member of our 
planetary system. 

On the first day of this century a minute 





planet was discovered, having an orbit between 


| planet which did not collect into one mass when | 
the solar system was forming—a failure of | 
nature, as it were, like a fruit-bud that fails to 
“set,’? 

But now an asteroid has been discovered which 
seems to be a black sheep even in this group of 
failures. It has an orbit which at one point 
comes nearer the earth than does Mars. In fact, 
its orbit crosses that of Mars. It will excite the 
lively interest of astronomers, who will probably 
tell us that it has been drawn out of its original 
course by the attraction of Mars or the earth. It 
seems now to be in the way of our ntarest celes- 
tial neighbor—a sort of possible “obstruction to 
navigation.”” ‘There is no danger of a collision 
unless the asteroid’s course shall be farther 
diverted. 
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NO SWEETNESS IS LOST. 


The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die. 
William Shakespeare. 





The Tsar’s Sincerity. 


HE Emperor of Russia has been charged 
with insincerity in proposing a reduction of 
armies and fleets in the interest of peace, 

but it is probable that no other sovereign in 
Europe is more in earnest in dislike of military 
life and in abhorrence of war. He has taken his 
place at the head of his army in all the great 
military pageants of his short reign, but his 
manner, we are told, has always been listless and 
his face has lighted up with a sense of relief 
when the parades have ended. 

Even in his childhood he took no interest in 
the usual martial games of the royal nursery. 
He learned to ride a horse, but his health was 


delicate, and he had no taste for outdoor life. | 


He received a military education, but the art of 

war did not possess any attraction for him. 
When he ascended the throne four. years ago 

he reduced the guards about his palaces and 


- diminished also the number of military attendants 
within the imperial household. His marriage is | 


a happy one. He is literally a home-loving 
sovereign. It is his desire to live quietly, and to 
transact the business of state with the least 
possible formality. 

Because of his manner of life, and his uncon- 
cealed distaste for military pomp and the busi- 


ness of war, he has been called a weakling among | 


the robust, warlike Romanoffs. True, he has 
not the vigor of body for which his race has 
been remarkable, yet there is a strong will 
behind his quiet manner. 

A diplomatist who knows him thoroughly says: 
“Nicholas IL. seems dull and without force until 
he begins to talk about something in which he 
is interested. ‘Then his manner becomes intense ; 
his eyes flash; the color comes to his cheek; 
his voice deepens and he makes strong, rapid 
gestures. Heis in a white heat of earnestness, 
and his words fairly vibrate with conviction.” 

The sincerity of the young sovereign’s protest 
against the burdensome policy of beggar-my- 
neighbor by the oppressive warlike exactions 
now prevailing in Europe, cannot be seriously 
questioned. It may not be successful in its 
appeal for immediate disarmament by the great 
powers, but it will, we trust, at least be a first 
step toward the overthrow of the tribunal of 
brute foree, and the establishment of international 
courts of arbitration. 
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A Busy Session of Congress. 


T the approaching session of Congress 
several questions of more than ordinary 
importance will demand consideration. 

The report of the Hawaiian commission will be 
presented, and the recommendations which it 
embodies will furnish a precedent for the gov- 
ernment of our outlying territories. 

Hitherto we have had to provide only for the 
government of territories upon this continent, 
which we have organized and administered with 
reference not only to their immediate needs, but 
to their ultimateeadmission as states. But in the 
case of Hawaii and of Puerto (Rico we have to 
deal with distant territory and alien peoples, and 
new problems arise. 

The reorganization of the army and the 
enlargement of the navy will require attention. 
The war has taught the value of disciplined 
troops, and the difficulty of improvising an army, 
even from the best materials. To garrison our 
new possessions, and to- provide for immediate 
needs, we require a regular army considerably 
larger than we have hitherto maintained. We 
shall need a larger navy also, and one developed 
symmetrically, with a proper proportion of vessels 
of each type. 

Financial questions must be considered. It is 
no longer a deficit but a probable surplus which 
demands attention. The war revenue law is 


producing a revenue in excess of our needs on a 


-| “Don’t leave me behind!” 


With these treaty questions may be connected 
matters of general legislation, on which the action 
of both Houses of Congress will be necessary. 

These questions are enough to make a busy 
session, and the probability that some of them 
will have to go over to the next Congress for 
final settlement makes it more than ordinarily 
imperative that the strongest and ablest men be 
chosen as representatives. 
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Reminiscences of Doctor Holmes. 


ANY characteristic anecdotes are still told 
of Doctor Holmes’s eccentricities, and the 
pleasant enthusiasms which endeared the 

famous poet to his friends. 

One of his hobbies, it is said, was the explora- 
tion of ancient graveyards in the neighborhood of 
Boston for the establishment of historical or 
biographical facts. He once discovered in one of 
these almost neglected God’s acres the graves, 
lying side by side, of three brothers who had 
reached adult age, all of whom had died upon the 
eighth day of- September in 1753. The doctor's 
curiosity was at once aroused. 

“Why did these three men die on the same 
day?” he demanded of his antiquarian friends, 
not one of whom could enlighten him. For three 
years this was one of his problems. He searched 
somewhat for the solution in town records and 
old histories of Massachusetts without avail. 

One day he was seen by a friend coming down 
Charles Street, with light steps and glowing eyes, 
carrying an old yellow newspaper. 

“It states here,” he cried, “that the Nancy, a 
fishing-boat belonging to the three brothers Stile, 
went down on the eighth day of September, 1753, 
with all of her owners on board! I have found 
out my dead men!” 

Another of his favorite pursuits was the tracing 
of genealogies and family traits and characters. 
At the opening of the term of the medical class 
one year, while he was one of its lecturers, he 
met for the first time a young member who intro- 
duced himself as, let us say, a Perry of Cambridge. 

The little doctor looked at him keenly, and said, 
“You are also one of the W.’s of Cape Cced? I 
know it by your upper lip.” 

The young man flushed, and made haste to 
answer that he never had heard of the W.’s, and 
did not know any person on Cape Cod. 
| But the doctor smiled obstinately, and at inter- 
vals through the winter would inquire whether 
Mr. Perry had looked up his ancestor, receiving 
each time the assurance that inquiry had been 
made, but no trace of this strain of blood could be 
found in the family. 
| One day Perry came to him. “You were right, 
Doctor Holmes. We have found in an old Bible 
| record that my great-great-grandmother was a 
W., and came from Cape Cod.” 

The doctor beamed with delight. “No upper 
lip ever deceived me yet!” he laughingly ex- 
claimed, and earried his little triumph to all of 
his friends with as much pleasure as if it had 
been a long-lost treasure. 
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In Mortal Peril. 


N an ocean disaster several years ago it became 
necessary to order out the life-boats, and to 
abandon the sinking transatlantic liner. 

There was a group of women on deck, crowding 
around the officer in charge of the boats. Some of 
them were shrieking; others were on their knees; 
all were excited. 

The officer implored them to remain quiet, but 
their clamors only increased. ‘Take me first!” 
“Put me in the boat 
this instant!” and many other outcries were heard. 

At a little distance behind this group of women, 
beside themselves with excitement, there was a 
solitary figure. A tall, handsome woman had 
come up on deck with her life-preserver, and was 
standing, without an outward trace of nervous- 
ness, waiting quietly for her turn. 

The officer, when the first boat was ready, 
sternly ordered the shrieking women to stand 
aside, and striding up to the silent figure in the 
background, took her to the boat. She had not 
spoken a word on deck, but she was the first 
passenger to leave the sinking ship, and to be put 
in the way of safety. 

This brave woman undoubtedly disclosed her 
true character in this emergency. She did not 
take any part in a selfish scramble for the first 
place, which made it difficult for the officers and 
crew to do their work. She kept her wits about 
her>and patiently waited for life or death, as 
circumstances might determine. 

There are no photographs of character more 
sharply defined than those which may be taken 
when men and women are exposed to sudden 
danger. A flash-light of tremendous power seems 
to be thrown upon them. As they have been in 
life year after year, so are they in most cases in 
the supreme moment when confronted by unex- 
pected peril. 

When the French steamer La Bourgogne was 
suddenly swallowed up a few weeks ago in tlie 
Atlantic, men acted in a ten-minute drama the 
parts which undoubtedly most of them had been 
taking throughout their lives. Officers who had 
been faithful to duty and discipline went down at 
their posts calm and undismayed. Men who had 
been living witheut the discipline of thoughtfu!- 
ness for others—these and other men of coarse. 
brutal natures pushed, fought, swore and fiour- 
ished deadly weapons in a cowardly effort to sav’ 
themselves. 

What is best and worst in human nature |5 
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revealed in such moments. It may be said with 
some degree of accuracy that ordinarily as a man 
has lived, with the angel or the evil spirit master 
of his heart, so he faces the peril of sudden death, 
and is photographed as he really is. 


——_—_~< ee —__—__ 


QUEER FISH. 


One day Audubon, the naturalist, when walking 
by the river, saw a man landing from a boat with 
what seemed to be a bundle of dried clover on his 
back. 

“What an odd-looking fellow!” said the natu- 
ralist. “How the boatmen stare at bim! He 
must be an original.” 

The man approached with a rapid step. “Can 
you tell me where Mr. Audubon lives?” he asked. 

“Why, I am the man!” was the answer. “I'll 
gladly lead you.” 





The traveller rubbed his hands together in | 


delight, and drawing a letter from his pocket, 
presented it without another word. 


“My dear Audubon,” read the letter, “I send | 


you an odd fish, which you may prove to be unde- 
seribed, and hope you will do so in your next 
letter. Believe me always your friend, a 

Audubon innocently asked, “But where is the 
odd fish?” 

“7 am that odd fish, I presume, Mr. Audubon.” 

And an odd fish he was. His enthusiasm seemed 
to be unbounded. In turning over the collections 
of his new friend, he came upon the drawing of a 
plant which was quite new to him. Although a 
truly scientific man, he was very suspicious, 
and could hardly believe in the existence of a 
specimen which he had not seen himself. Audubon 
assured him that the plant was common enough 
in the immediate neighborhood, and that he would 
show his guest specimens of it on the morrow. 

“But why to-morrow, Mr. Audubon?” cried the 
other. “Let us go now!” 

They set forth, and on reaching the bank of the 
river, duly found the plant. The “odd fish” 
seemed to have gone mad. He plucked one 
specimen after another, danced, embraced his 
colleague, and exultingly declared that he had 
got not merely a new species, but a new genus. 
And when they had returned home, he opened 
the bundle which he had brought on his back, 
took out a journal, examined the new plant, and 
wrote its description. 

He remained three weeks with his new friend, 
doing more and more eccentric things; but one 
evening, when tea was ready, he was nowhere to 
be found. His specimens had all been removed 
from his room, and the room was vacant. The 
night was spent in searching for him over the 
neighborhood, but without avail. Whether he 
had perished in a swamp, been devoured by a 
bear or garfish, or taken to his heels, were matters 
of conjecture; nor was it until some weeks had 
elapsed that a letter came from him, thanking his 
hosts for their kind attentions, and assuring them 
of his safety. 


———__~e 





THE QUEEN’S SERVANTS. 


Queen Victoria brought up her children to treat 
servants with consideration and fairness. A 
strict mistress, she is also just and considerate. 

The Princess Royal, now the Dowager Empress 
of Germany, was, as a child, overbearing in her 
manner to servants, and the queen frequently 
punished her for speaking rudely to those who 
waited on her. 

On one occasion the Duke of York, then a lad, 


was severely reprimanded by the queen before a | 


number of people for an inconsiderate remark 
made to a servant. 
“The result of her wise training,” writes a 


| 


member of the royal household, “is that the royal | 


family make the best masters and get the best | 


servants in the world. Until the day of her 
death, the Prince of Wales visited his old nurse, 
while the young Duchess of York never omits, 
when she is at White Lodge, to see those humble 
folk who were kind to her in childhood. Many of 
the most loving and thankful words ever added 
by Her Majesty’s own hand to the ‘Court Circular’ 
have been tributes of esteem and gratitude to 
some good servant who has ‘gone before.’ ” 

A strange institution, but one that works 
admirably, was organized by the queen and 
Prince Albert early in their married life at 
Windsor Castle. It is known as the Committee 
of the Queen’s Household, and is composed of 
the higher officers who serve in the royal estab- 
lish t. Alld tie differences and back-stair 
bickerings are laid before this little court. Its 
members go to the root of every quarrel and 
complaint, and give judgment upon them. Very 
serious cases are laid, with the judgment of the 
committee, before the queen herself. 

In addition to modern rules for the guidance of 
the queen’s servants, there hangs in the servants’ 
hall at Windsor Castle, an old black-letter docu- 
ment, on which is printed the following: 

Twelve Good Rules found in the 
Study of Charles I. of best Memory. 


Profane no divine ordi- Repeat no grievances. 
nances. — eveal no secrets. 
Touch no State matters. | Make no comparisons. 
Urge no healths. eep no bad company. 
Pick no quarrels. Make no long meals. 
Maintain no ill opinions. Lay no wagers. 
Encourage no vice. 


These rules observed will maintain 
Thy peace and everlasting gain. 








~~ 
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A SIMILAR CASE. 


The Indian may be unsophisticated by the side 
of the white man, but Bishop Whipple, writing in 
the Temple Magazine, shows that he has a dry 
sense of humor. 

His Indian flock was visited by a speculative 
Yankee who hungered after their good lands, and 
tried to persuade them to exchange their reserva- 
tion for a worthless tract of country elsewhere. 
A council of the tribe was called together, and 
the Yankee addressed the assembly. 

“My friends, I have lived fifty-five years in this 
world,” he said, “and the winds of fifty-five 





| distinguished botanist was wont to say at the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


winters have blown over my head and silvered it | 
over with gray. As a true man I advise you to | 
accept this new treaty at once.” | 

He sat down, and at the same moment an old | 
chief sprang to his feet. 

“Look at me!” he said. “The winds of fifty-five 
winters have blown over my head, and have 
silvered it gray, but they have not blown away 
my brains.” 

“That conference was ended,” said the bishop, 
laconically. 


“BEAUTIFUL.” 


Death-bed scenes are not always edifying, but 
sometimes one is portrayed which is so full of 
light and love that we are glad to remember it. 
Such was Mrs. Browning’s, and her husband’s 
story of it shows his own love for her in an 
exquisite fashion that also is not to be forgotten. 


She said, on the last evening, “It is merely the 
old attack, not so severe a one as that of two 
years ago. There is no doubt that I shall soon 
recover.” 

And so we talked over plans for the summer , 
and the next year. I sent the servants away and 
her little maid to bed, so little reason for dis- 
quietude did there seem. Through the night she 
slept ——- and brokenly, but then she would 
sit up, take her medicine, say unrepeatable things 
to me, and sleep again. At four o’clock there 
were symptoms that alarmed me, so I called the 
maid and sent for the doctor. She smiled as I 
proposed to bathe her feet. 

“Well,” she said, “you are determined to make 
an exaggerated case of it!” | 

Then came what my heart will keep until I see 
her again, and longer—the most perfect expression 
of her love for me within my whole knowledge of 
her. Always smilingly, happily, and with a face 
like a girl's, in a few minutes she died in my arms, 
her head on my cheek. | 

These incidents so sustain me that I tell them | 
to her beloved ones as their right. There was no | 
lingering nor acute pain, nor consciousness of | 
separation; but God took her to Himself as you 
would lift a sleeping child from a dark, uneasy | 
bed into arms and the light. 

When I asked, “How do you feel?” the last | 
word was, “Beautiful!” } 





| 


TO DE QUINCEY. | 


When we read great names, names “to conjure | 
with,” it is sometimes hard to believe that the 
men to whom they belonged were ever brow- 
beaten by publishers or crushed by critics. Even | 
De Quincey had to be brought to a sense of the 
realities of this earth, hazy philosopher as he 
was, and while he was yet a new contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine the publishers addressed 
to him this sharp appeal. «In the light of his 
literary glory, it is interesting reading. 


January 6, 1821. 

I must tell you frankly, at once, that your mode 
of furnishing articles will neither answer your 
own r+ nor mine. For instance: this article 
which you have not yet finished age positively 

romised to have with me comple on Tuesday 

y two o’clock. 

No doubt you may have had many unavoidable 
causes for the delay; still this is nothing to a 
man of business who, as he adheres to his own 
engagements, expects equal punctuality in those 
who engage with him. 

It is — unnecessary, as I have again and 
again told you, to make any —s as to whether 
an article will be 2 
always in time. 


in time. good article is 


UNPLEASANT IMPUTATION. 


Among the stories told of Doctor Emmons, a 
well-known clergyman of a former day and gener- 
ation, there are many which show his keen wit. 


In the town where he was pastor there lived a 
= who was a poner. and took pains to 
et every one know it. He had made frequent 
boast that he could easily conquer Doctor 
Emmons in argument, and one day came his 
chance. He and the doctor met at the house of a 
sick man. 

“How old are you, sir?’ asked the physician, 
brusquely. 

“Sixty-two,” replied Doctor Emmons, quietly 
although his eyes showed his surprise. “‘May i 
ask your age in turn?” 

“T've been alive since the creation in one form 
or another,” said the physician, curtly. 


| how one could faney the taste of Postum. ‘I 





“Ah, then I suppose you were with Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden?’ inquired the doctor. 
“Certainly,” came the reply. | 
“Um!” said Doctor Emmons, placidly, meditat- | 
ing on the other’s face. “I always thought there | 
was a third person there, but some have differed | 
from me.” 
| 

| 


HIS TURN CAME. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has recently related 
in the Outlook a pleasant story about Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. Aldrich. 


While Mr. Lowell was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly he received one day a manuscript signed 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. He was much impressed 
with the literary quality of the work, and in 
sending the author, then young and little known 
a note of acceptance, he added some words o 
hearty appreciation, and advised him by all means 
to keep on writing, and even to follow literature 
as a profession. 

Needless to say, Mr. Aldrich kept on, and in 
course of years came to occupy the editorial chair | 
of the Atlantic. Then, one day, Mr. Lowell sent 
him a manuscript, and received in return a copy | 
of the note he had addressed to Mr. Aldrich some 
years previously. 

It was a capital joke, a es of the author of 
“Marjorie Daw,” and doubtless ighly appreciated 
by the author of the “Biglow Papers; and 
whether Mr. Lowell took the advice or not, he 
certainly “kept on writing.” 








HAPPILY NAMED. 


How the late Professor Cohn of Breslau would 
have opened his famous lectures on botany, had 
his name chanced to be Jones or Jenkins, is left 
to the imagination of the readers of this story 
from the New York Tribune. 


“The four chief constituents of plants,” the 


beginning of his course, “are carbon, C; oxygen, 
O; hydrogen, H; nitrogen, N.” 
hen, writing down these~four letters, with 
apparent carelessness, on a blackboard, COHN, 
he would smile, as he observed: 
“It is clear that I ought to know something 
about botany.” 
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COULDN’T UNDERSTAND THE TASTE OF HIS 
CUSTOMERS. 
Two men in Keokuk were discussing the vari- 


ous food products now being supplied in such |@ ‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
variety and abundance. One, a grocer, 7 


said, “1) % ing matter as beef.”’ 
frequently try a package or so of any certain | @ 


article before offering it to my trade, and in that 
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way sometimes form a different idea than my 
customers have. For instance, about three 
weeks ago I thought I would try some Postum 
Food Coffee, to see what reason there was for | 
sucb a call for it. At breakfast I didn’t like it, | 
and supper proved the same, so I naturally con- | « 
cluded that my taste was different from that of | § 
the customers who bought it right along. A day 
or two after I waited on a lady who was buying 
a 25c. package, and told her I couldn’t understand 








know just what is the matter,’ she said. ‘You 
put the coffee boiler on the stove for just fifteen 
minutes, and ten minutes of that time it simmered, 
and perhaps five minutes it boiled. Now if you 
will have it left to boil full fifteen minutes after 
it commences to boil, you will find a delicious 
Java-like beverage, rich in food-value of gluten 
and phosphates, so choice that you will never 
abandon it, particularly when you see the great 
gain in health.’ Well, I made another trial and 
sure enough, I have joined the Postum army for 
good, and life seems worth living since I have 
gotten rid of my old-time stomach and kidney 
troubles. 

“Postum is no sort of medicine, but pure food ; 
and this, together with a relief from coffee, has 
worked the change.” 

Postum is the only cereal coffee yet discovered, 
with a coffee taste, that is pure and free from low- 


* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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of distilled water, we will 
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Lloyd’s Reading Glass 
for family and photographers’ use. 
Of exceptional value. 3 inches in 
diameter, ebonized wood handle, nickel- 
plated rim; the lenses are ground from 
extra white glass. Sent post-paid for 90c. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

“READING GLASS” Circular Free. 

ANDREW J. LLOYD & COMPANY, 
323 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
Established 1870. 

Free. Send for our complete Illustrat- 
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“é AIL Columbia” was writ- 
ten to help out a youn 
singer and actor name 
Fox, who was to have a 

benefit at a Philadelphia theatre. 
He had been a school friend of 
L.D., then a 
young lawyer of twenty-seven, 
without any trimmings to his 
name. The time was the summer 
of 1798. War with France seemed 
inevitable. Congress was in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, and the people of the United 
States were divided into two parties, one favoring 
France and the other leaning toward England. It 
was not an auspicious occasion for a young actor to 
make a hit by singing a political song, especially if, as 
in this case, he wished to p'ease every y. The staff 
at the theatre composed verses until they dreamed in 
metre, but could hit upon nothing which would not 
offend one or the other party. 

It was Satureay afternoons and the benefit was to 
take place on the following Monday night. The 
theatrical corps ground out a final grist of verses. but 
all were unsatisfactory. Then Mr. Fox went to his 
school friend, Hopkinson, told him his troubles, and 
asked for help. e wanted a patriotic son which 
could be sung to the tune of the “President's March,’ 
and would, so to speak, rub everybody the right way. 
Hopkinson promised to see what he could do, and the 
next afternoon “the song. such as it is,” was ready. 
So says Mr. Hopkinson himself in a letter about the 
affair. The song contained no reference to England or 
France, and was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, Its enduring success surprised no one so much 
as its author, who said that its only merit was “that of 
being truly and exclusively patriotic.” Mr. Hopkinson 
became a prominent jurist. He died in Philadelphia. 
in 1842, at the age of seventy-one years. 





Hail, Columbia. happy land! 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born band! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won. 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies 
Firm—united—let us be. 
Rallying round our liberty ; 
As a band of brothers joined. 
Peace and safety we shall tind. 


Immortal patriots! rise once more ; 
Defend your rights, defend your shore: 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 

Of toil and blood the well-earned prize. 
While offering peace sincere and just, 
In Heaven we place a manly trust 

That truth and justice will prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 


Sound. sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington’s great name, 

Ring through the world with loud applause. 
Ring through the world with loud applause: 
Let every clime to freedom dear 

Listen with a {erful ear, 

With equal skill and godlike power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war; or guides with ease 

The happier times of honest peace. 


Behold the Chief who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country stands— 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 
The rock on which the storm will beat: 
But armed in virtue firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on heav'n and you. 
When Hope was sinking in dismay, 
When glooms obscured Columbia's day, 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolved on death or Liberty. 

JOSEPH HOPKINSON. 





Doctor Arnold of Rugby. 


rR. J. J. Findley was evidently one of 
Doctor Arnold’s pupils, 
for in his biography of 
England’s greatest mas- 
ter he writes with a 
spirit of affectionate rev 
erence, as only one of 
the “old boys’ could. 
American readers know 
Doctor Arnold mainly 
through “Tom Brown 

DOCTOR ARNOLD. at Rugby.” They know 
that his name stands for a devotion that boys do 
not often feel toward their head-master. For 
Doctor Arnold had an influence over sixteen 
generations of students such as no other man in 
England ever had before him, and we may well 
ask, What was the secret of his power? 

In the first place, Doctor Arnold's life was the 
embodiment of one of his sayings that he never 
tired of repeating. This was the order of his 
theory of education: “1st. Religious and moral 
principles. 2d. Gentlemanly conduct. 3d. In- 
tellectual ability.” 

His constant aim was to make his boys first 
good, then decent, and last bright. Latin and 
Greek and mathematics were always subordi- 
nated to honor. Indeed, this was the great 
source of his influence, that he always put his 
boys “on honor,” thus stimulating their growing 
self-respect. 

“Lying, for example, to the masters,” writes 
Mr. Findley, “he made a great moral offence; 
placing implicit confidence in a boy’s assertion, 
and then if a falsehood was discovered, punishing 
it severely—in the upper part of the school, 
when persisted in, with expulsion. 

“Even in the lower forms, he never seemed to 
be on the watch for misconduct in his boys. In 
the higher forms, any further proof of an asser- 
tion was checked. ‘If you say so, that is quite 
enough. Of course I believe your word!’ So 
the boys used to say, ‘It’s a shame to tell Arnold 
alie! He always believes one.’” 

So, in the same direction, he used to abhor 
excessive deference to the public opinion that 
represented the worst element, and the servile 
submission to unlawful authority so common in 
our schools. One of his favorite texts was, 
“Fear not, nor heed one another’s voices, but 
fear and heed the voice of God only.” 

Preaching, teaching, even the example of the 
head-master himself would often be found of 
little avail to check this moral cowardice and 
servility to the opinion of others. “Nothing can 
counteract this,” he used to say, “but a good 
individual example among the boys themselves.” 
Christian manliness is the only thing impossible 
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to ridicule and to withstand. Holy things can 
be turned to ridicule, for that which is abstract 
cannot answer; but character is concrete, and is 
unassailable by derision. 

“If you should turn out ill,” Doctor Arnold 
once said with trembling lips toa boy who had 
made him a promise, “I think it would break 
my heart.” 

It was such painstaking and tender solicitude 
for character above all else that made this man 
the most beloved teacher in Great Britain. It 
was a love based on his reverence for the life of 
Christ and belief in His teachings. 
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Quaint Cornish Dialect. 


“A hitched my foot in the sconce and knacked 
my nuddick, an’ A wadn’t able to clunky for a 
fortnight.” 

Readers of recent popular dialect tales will 
probably take it for granted that this sentence is 
Scotch. It is, however, Cornish, and being inter- 
preted means, “I caught my foot in the pavement, 
and struck the nape of my neck, and I was not 
able to swallow for a fortnight.” 

The dialect of Cornwall is rich and varied, but 
recent authors, with the exception of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, have not pressed it into the service of 
literature; and even he has administered it in 


| gently moderated doses to the unprepared public, 


which might not have accepted it at full strength. 


There are some quaint terms common in Corn- 
wall which have a pleasing savor of their own. 
The phrase, m. deear”—prolonged to two sylla- 
bles—is not, for instance, any indication of especial 
affection; it is a common form of address, to 
either man or woman. So also, though with rather 
more discrimination in its use, is “My deear life.” 

A young child is mentioned in terms of endear- 
ment as “my ’ansome,” or “tender deear,’’ or 
even “tender worm.” “Son” and ‘“‘sonny”’ are used 
without the least relation to the age or sex of the 
person addressed. A son may sometimes be heard 
speaking to his own father as “my son,” or a 
husband calling his wife ‘‘sonny!”’ 

“Young” means simply unmarried. A bachelor 
of eighty is “a young man.” Of a bride still in 
her teens it was said that she was “‘a pretty lot 
better-looking than when she was young!” An 
old person is not simply old; he is ‘old ancient.” 
Several New England localisms are found in 
Cornish speech; as “cricket” for a small stool, 
“chores” for household jobs, and “dowdy” for 
pudding— though in America the latter word 
survives only as part of “pandowdy,” the deli* 
cious deep spiced-apple pie of country housewives. 

A Cornisb anecdote relates that a small boy le 
at home to supervise the family dinner while the 
rest of the household were at church, having, like 
King Alfred, neglected his duty and allowed the 
fig pudding to scorch, in his dismay ran to the 
ehureh and from the doorway made signs to the 
housewife to come forth. She indignantly signed 
to him to wait, which for a time he did, but at 
length, becoming impatient, cried aloud in — 
to her further winks and grimaces—to the scanda 
of the startled congregation: 

“Yiew may winky and skrinky as long as yiew 
du oo but the figgy dowdy is burnt gin the 
crock!’ 


It takes less effort than to read Chaucer, and no 
more than to read Burns, to translate such a 
sentence into plain every-day English; yet per- 
—_ we may be grateful that there is not yet any 
active literary movement observable among the 
authors.of Cornwall. 
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The Ameer of Afghanistan. 


Miss Hamilton, an Englishwoman who lived for 
some ti in the ameer’s palace, narrates some 
characteristic anecdotes of the cool way in which 
this semi-barbarous ruler often settles affairs. 
We borrow part of her narrative from the New 
York Sun. 


On the rare occasions when Miss Hamilton 
ventured to appeal for less heroic measures, her 
patron reminded her that it is not rire on since 

_ men were hanged in England for 
Ss and poaching, 
and he never tired of discours- 
ing on the barbarities of slavery 
under white rule. 

Once a beggar had solicited 
alms from him, and in answer 
to inquiries informed him that 
he had never worked in his life, 
and had no intention of doing so. 

“Then,” said Abdurrahman 
“we can do without you,” and 
forthwith directed that the idler 
should be hanged. 

The ameer was susceptible to 
flattery, and could sometimes 
be cajoled. A man whom he sentenced to 
have his ears cut off for some indiscretion hap- 
pened to be a friend of the ameer’s chief secretary, 
who ingeniously averted the mutilation by offer- 
ing to perform the task himself, provided it might 
be done in the ameer’s presence. 

Consent was given, whereupon the secretary 
said that he had never executed this form of 

unishment before. Would his highness show 

im how much of the ears was to be removed? 

The ameer passed his hand over both members; 
then the secretary turned and reminded him of a 
paseage in the Koran to the effect that anything 

uched by the representative of the Almighty 
becomes sacred; and the ears were saved. 

On another oceasion. when the ameer had before 
him a dispute between three landowners and two 
tax-gatherers, he complained that as each told 
his story the rest talked so loudly that he could 
not hear it. Finally he catled in five soldiers, one 
to stand behind each litigant and box his ears 
soundly when he spoke out of turn. Then the 
ameer could hear the evidence. 
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Tact and Sympathy. 


Miss Anne J. Clough, who was among those 
instrumental in founding Newnham College for 
women, and was selected to preside over it, is 
tenderly remembered, not only for her learning, 
but for her gentle tolerance and kindliness. Her 
sympathy seemed to include all cla of 
students. Her biographer says that she would 
tolerate an indolent girl on the ground that she 
was musical or esthetic, a narrow and dogmatic 
one, for the reason that she had plenty of energy. 

She unearthed all sorts of tastes and aptitudes. 
One apparently uninteresting girl found, under 
her —, that she had a gift for managing 
children, and another developed an enthusiasm 
for cultivating flowers. 

One day some one in Miss Clough’s presence 
ridiculed a girl who had been making _ herself 
conspicuous by adopting a crude zstheticism in 
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dress; but the preceptress gently explained that 
the pupil had come from a bare and uninterestin 
home, and that her first glimpse of culture had 
intoxicated her. 

Among the reminiscences of her students are 
many proving her kindliness in little things. Onc 

irl who had to leave Newnham on a very early 
rain says that Miss Clough was troubled because 
the servant must therefore get up early to serve 
her breakfast, and madc her promise to go to bed 
afterward, and get a good rest. But before eight 
o’clock there was a knock at the student’s door, 
and there stood Miss Clough herself, with a basket 
of strawberries. 

wa | dear,” said she, “I thought it would be 
nice for you to have some strawberries for your 
journey, so I just came up to bring you some.” 

Another girl found that she was to have no 
money for her last year in college, and, as in duty 
bound, she explained the matter to Miss Clough, 
who at once loaned her the requisite sum. A few 
days later Miss Clough called her aside and 


asked: 

“My dear, have you any pocket-money? You 
— not be prevented from giving your little tea- 
parties. 

Her power of observation was as remarkable as 
her thoughtfulness. She had noticed that one 
new girl had as yet made no friends among the 
students. One day a party ey was startin. 
for some entertainment, and Miss Clough calle 
back one of them, who was likely to be kind and 
helpful, and said to her: 

nt dear, perhaps you will be walking down 
with Miss A., who has recently come. fancy 
the others will pair off.’ 

irls’ tastes and habits, 


Her memory of the 

their families and friends, became almost a joke. 
A student who had been out of college for eleven 
years returned for a visit, and when she appeared 
at the usual time for broakfast, she was met by 
| og Clough with a surprised and disappointed 
ace 


ee. 
“Why, ay dear,” she exclaimed, “you ey 
used to be late for breakfast, and I told them 
keep it hot for you till nine o’clock!” 
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The Statue of a Philanthropist. ~ 


To raise a common man from common place, 
‘0 show in outward form an inside 
‘o place in bronze the man and spirit too,— 
This was the work the sculptor had to do. 


But Nature adds a touch that shows the man 
With all his tenderness, as no Art can. 
As if to tell who loved God's creatures best. 
In his bronzed hand a bird has built its nest. 
A. L. BUNNER. 
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It Makes a Difference. 


A New York surgeon, connected with one of 
the postgraduate medical schools of that city, 
was one day on the point of lancing a felon for 


ft | One ofthe students, a young Southern physician. 


The patient paled at sight of the knife. “It won’t 
hurt,” observed the surgeon, with a sympathetic 
smile. “I sometimes think,” he added, “that it is 
well for a surgeon to feel the point of the knife at 
least once in his life. ' 


“I saw my first hospital service in this city 
with Doctor S.,” he went on, “and no better sur- 
con was then to be found in America. He had a 
arge dispensary clinic, and yf a day passed 
that one or more cases of felon did not appear. 

“*It won’t hurt,’ was always his comforting 
assurance to the patient. 

“The old doctor was very irritable if a patient 
made any outcry or bother over the lancing of a 
felon. ‘Put roe finger down there,’ indicating 
the edge of the table, ‘and keep still!’ he com- 
manded; and truth to tell, patients, as a rule, 
made little fuss. 

“Time passed on, and in the mutations of life 
Doctor 8S. had a felon on his left forefinger, and it 
was a bad one. He poulticed it and fussed with 
it for about a week, and walked the floor with 
pain at night. At last it became unendurable, 
and he went to his assistant surgeon and said, 
nervously ; 

“I say, doctor, will you take a look at my 
finger?’ 

“The assistant surgeon looked, and remarked, 
gravely, ‘That.ought to have been lanced before. 

* *Possibly—but—’ said Doctor 8.; an en 
with a long breath, ‘Perhaps you’d better lance it 


“ ‘Certainly,’ said the assistant surgeon. ‘Put 
your finger on the table.’ 

“Doctor 8. complied. and with a face as white 
as paper watched the knife. ‘Be gentle,’ he 
cautioned ; ‘that’s an awful sore finger!’ 

“*It won’t burt,’ remarked the assistant sur- 
geon, and the sharp steel descended. 

“There was a howl of agony from Doctor 8. 
and with his finger in his other hand, he danced 
about the room erying, ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ 

“*Why,’ remarked the assistant surgeon, ‘I 
have heard you tell patients hundreds of times 
that it didn’t burt to lance a felon.’ 

“*No doubt, no doubt you have!’ groaned Doctor 
8. ‘But that depends on which end of the knife 
@ man is at.’” 
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So Much for Reputation. 


The lower animals have reputations for good or 
evil among their own kind, and the Christian 
Leader tells a good story in this connection 
concerning the trouble which a cat’s ill repute 
brought upon her. 


The owner of an intelligent dog had been in the 
habit of allowing him to take a coin and go to 
the market to buy his own meat. The dog would 
fetch the meat home, deposit it in the shed, and 
then when hungry go and get it. 

The household cat found the meat there, and on 
several occasions stole it. The dog discovered 
what was going on, and would lie in wait for her 
hear the meat, and when she approached, would 
chase her away. 

At _— he tired of watching his dinner, and 
fell into the habit of carrying his purchases to the 
cellar and burying them in the sand. One day 
the dog’s owner removed the meat from the cellar 
to see what he would do when he found it gone. 

After a time the dog went to the cellar and 
began to dig in the sand where he had left his 
meat. It was not there. He lay down a minute, 
as if to think the matter over, and then suddenly 
rushed up the stairs, and spying the cat, “‘went 
for her,” as the boy of the family said, and chased 
her all over the yard. 
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A Sand-Storm. 


In crossing that part of Arabia known as 
Yemen, an English traveller a few years ago 
encountered a storm of sand. He describes the 
unpleasant incident in a vivid manner. 

The stinging sensation as the sand struck one’s 
hands and face was most painful. Calling a halt, 
we crawled under some thick bushes, the men 
hurriedly arranging a strip of canvas so as to 


gin the most protection from its scanty folds. 
e€ were just in time, for the wind increased in 
Strength and became a gale. The sand, which 
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till now had been but thin, commenced whirling 
in clouds until the air was dark with it. Huddling 
together, we tied our turbaus over our mouths 
and waited for a cessation. 

The desert wind was intensely hot, and the 
burning, gritty grains of sand found their way 
under onc’s clothing and into one’s ears and eyes 
until life became almost unendurable. I had seen 
a sand-storm or two before, but none like this. 
The poor, grumbling camels lay down and wagged 
their necks slowly from side to side. So strong 
was the sand-laden wind that it was impossible 
for the men to go even as far as the river to get 
water, and our throats were parched with thirst. 

Happily this was the only sand-storm we expe- 
rienced on the whole journey, and I hope I may 
never see another. 
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For His Old Friend. 


A writer in the New York Herald says that 
there is now on one of the United States battle- 
ships a lieutenant, the story of whose admission 
to the Naval Academy at Annapolis is of a 
somewhat romantic nature. 


The father of the young man was a young officer 
at the military post at Omaha during the period 
when Grant was under a cloud, and no one 
dreamed of the immortality that awaited him. 
The two men had been classmates at West Point. 

Early in the war, before Grant achieved dis- 
tinction, the officer fell on the field. He left a 
} Naren wife and three babies almost penniless. 

ravely the widow struggled to raise and educate 
the children. The eldest was a son. It was the 
mother’s ambition to have him enter the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Hardly had the boy reached the required age 
when an accident deprived him of a finger, which, 
according to the law, debarred him from entering. 
It was a cruel blow to the doting mother. At 
the time General Grant was serving his last year 
as President of the United States. Recalling the 
warmth of the friendship that had existed between 
him and her husband, the widow's hope rekindled. 

Reading in a paper that President Grant would 
sail on a certain day from New York for Newport, 
she went to the metropolis and boarded the same 
boat. Then she sent her card to the President, 
who responded in person. He was a to 
meet the widow of his old friend. Together they 
talked over the old days on the frontier, and the 
changes war and time had wrought. 

“And now, my dear Mrs. X.,’’ said Grant, ““what 
ean I do for you?” 

“Much,” was the reply, and the mother told her 
a. Grant listened. 

“Go home,” he said at length, “and leave the 
no | to me. will take care of him.” 

t the next landing the widow got off the boat 
and returned to New York. Within a month her 
pee | received his appointment, and in due time he 
quitted the school with honor. . 
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Baby’s Picture. 


A young photographer, when asked what sort 
of subjects presented the greatest difficulties to 
him, replied witbout a moment’s hesitation, 
“Babies.” “I don’t mean the babies themselves,” 
he added. “It is not so hard to get what I con- 
sider satisfactory negatives of them. It’s the 
relatives that make all the trouble. 


“For instance,” he continued, “I took photo- 
raphs of a little ten-months-old fellow the other 
ay, in six different positions. ge ny BL sent 
= — to his mother, and to-day she brought 
em in. 

“*I’m sorry,’ she said, without any obvious 
grief, ‘but none of these negatives will do.’ 

“‘*Not one of the six?’ I inquired, though I was 
prepared for what was to follow. 

“*No,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid not. You see, I like 
this one very well, though of course it doesn’t 
begin to do baby justice; but his Aunt Ellen says 
it’s an absolute caricature of the dear little fellow! 
The one she likes, I don’t care for at all, and his 
papa says he never should know for whom it was 

ntended, it looks so cross, and baby is such a 
sunshiny child. 

“*The one he likes, this smiling one, I shouldn’t 
for a moment, for it makes baby’s mouth 
look so much larger than it really is. 

“‘His grandmother chose that one, but as 
Cousin Fanny said, there’s a very — look to 
the child’s eyes in it—very queer! owever, she 
likes that one where he’s almost crying, that sober 
one. You ought to have heard baby’s grandfather 
when she said she liked it. 

“ “He really decided the thing, for what he said 
seemed so sensible. He asked me why I didn’t 
have some more taken, and see if there wouldn’t 
be at least one that would really look like baby. 
Now when can he sit again? It’s hard for me to 
spare the time, but you see it is the only thing 
to be done!’”’ 
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A Morocco Dainty. 


There is no accounting for tastes. What suits 
the palate of one may be little esteemed by 
another. An English traveller and sportsman 
had recommended to him, when he was in Morocco, 
a variety of game which he would not be very 
keen for at home. His informant was a soldier, 
for no foreigner is allowed to travel in that country 
without such attendance. 


He began telling marvellous stories of the game 
in the neighborhood, of the sultan’s army, and of 
his own importance. One remark on cooking— 
for he was a gourmand—is worth repeating. 

“There is,” he said, “only one kind of game 
worth eating in Morocco—wildcat. Its taste is as 
the taste of all other varieties of game mixed. 
When once = have tasted wildcat, never will 
you eat anything again with pleasure.” 

Probably not; I should think it enough to poison 
most people, but I dared not say so. 1 merely 
proposed in a weak voice that referred owl 
stewed with mustard and sand. He said that 
ought to be good, too, but he had never tried it. 


———— 


Natural Mistake. 


According to a story told on a certain Mr. 
Swadleigh, by his neighbors, be had a mortifying 
adventure. He has a phenomenally large neck, 
and lately had occasion to change his laundryman. 


On the Sunday oy following this action on 
his part, it was noticed that he was an unusually 
long time making his toilet. He called his wife, 
and she went up-stairs. 

_ “Maria,” he said, “I wish you would see what 
is the matter with this shirt. The sleeves are all 
wrong, and I can’t find any holes for the collar- 
buttons.” 

Mrs. Swadleigh gave one look at it, and went 
into a paroxysm of laughter. He waited till she 
had partially recovered, and then said: 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to tell m2 
what you are jerehing at!” 

“George,” she replied, faintly, “you are trying 
to put that shirt on wrong side rd The laundry- 
man starched the wrong end of it!” 
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A Young Philosopher. 


“T am a king!” bold Lion said 
To Squirrel, who dared poke his head 
From out his tiny hut. 
“But what are you, now tell me, sir!” 
Said Squirrel, “A philosopher, 
For I can crack a nut!” 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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The True Story of Polly-Tom. 

Polly came to me when I was tired, ill and 
lonely, a birthday gift from my little boy. 

He was a green Mexican parrot, with a yellow 


! 


the hand held over the bell when “ringing up,” 
which produced a whirring, whizzing sound. 

One member of the family used to hold long 
conversations by means of it, never thinking 
that the solemnly attentive bird was “taking 
notes.” 

One day, as I sat in the next room, I was con- 
vulsed with laughter to hear a perfect imitation 
of the whirring sound emanating from Tom’s 
cage, after which came a sharp “Hillo!” He 
waited a moment, then gabbled something meant 
for a number; waited, then said, “Howdy-do?” 
and proceeded to imitate the voice in conversa- 
| tion perfectly, with rising and falling inflections 





hedid not know what else to do he “telephoned.” 
His excitement was so great when the bell was 
unanswered for a few moments that I am quite 


sure he would have flown to the ’phone and | 


attempted to answer, had he been free. 

Poor Polly-Tom took a terrible cold in our 
Canadian winter, and I kept him for a while 
close to a heater, his cage swathed in flannel; 
he lost his voice and moped dismally, sneezing at 
intervals in a truly human way. His great 
comfort was to have me sit beside him and put 
my hand through the wires of his cage; he 
would sidle up to me, clutch my finger with one 
hot little claw, say, “‘Hillo!”’ in a husky whisper, 
and go to sleep. He recovered as the spring 
came on, and was as gay as ever. 

He delighted in round objects which he could 


would get wildly excited over spools and martles, 
and played with them as gaily as a kitten. 

Poor old Polly! His master fell very ill, and 
he was left alone too much to mope and pine. 





head, and yellow and red epaulets on his and interrogations; then he paused to listen, | He lost heart and appetite, and winter seemed to 


shoulders, and his solemn, round eyes and great | then said, “What?” in a most amused, incredu-| try him too much. 


white beak gave him a ridiculously wise and 
aged appearance, although the baby bird was not 
yet a year old. 

He was very shy and quiet for a few days, 
and I feared he would never talk, but I always 


exclaimed, “Hillo!” when I went into the room, | After that the family often heard him, for when | 


lous way, and laughed heartily. After another 
pause, to hear what was said, he gabbled a little 
| more nonsense, said, “Well, good-by,” and rang 
off. 

No words can express how funny it was! 


One day I found him prone 
{on the floor of his cage, and neither love nor 
‘ care could save him. 

He sleeps in his temporary grave, in a twelve- 


foot snow-bank, and when spring comes we will 


| bury him under the apple-tree. 
EstELLE H. WILSON. 


chase about the floor of his large cage. He | 
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Nats to (rack. 


1, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose a tree into part of a window. 
Transpose a malediction into a receptacle. 
_ Transpose an object of interest to explorers 
into a legal claim. 
Transpose a certain kind of food into that 
which cooks it. 
Transpose the part of a plant of which paper is 
made into a document written on paper. 
_ Transpose something that lives under water 
into something dreaded by ships on the water. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first toils up the mountain path, 
aring his heavy load; 
Of —! last consists his meagre bed, 
In his master’s mean abode. 
My whole, with others of its kind, 
orms a simple children’s game 
Which, when you've guessed it, will, I know, 
Familiar be in name. 
Il. 
My first breathes melody rich and rare, 
My next may come from grief or care; 
My third is part of yr! fine, 
My whole belongs to Auld Lang Syne. 
Til. 
My first has the form of a cross 
Made by a monk in my second, 
For services during my third, 
His work my whole was reckoned 
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Little 


a row and courtesied, and said some verses 
again, and the tea-drinking began. 
Dear me, how they did enjoy it! They sti 


next minute. They found the tea too hot, a 


deep courtesy to bid us good afternoon. 





Drill por’. ~ 
& Lille, Girls 


S EA-TIME.” Those were the words twined in evergreen letters above the folding 
doors. The audience had spelled them over again and again, and were getting 
impatient to see something more, when the red curtains were drawn back, and to 

the sound of gay music from an unseen piano, twelve quaint little figures came stepping 

lightly on to the platform, and marched up and down and to and fro in all sorts of pretty 
and intricate figures. They were dressed in Kate Greenaway style, with gowns of cheese- 
cloth, half pink and half blue, big puffed sleeves, white frills and white caps, which made 
the most becoming frames to their bright faces. After the march was ended, they stood in 


each other in dumb show, nodding their white caps vigorously in time to the music. They 
had little quarrels and frowned at each other, and made it all up again with a smile the 


everybody’s health, with a soft clink of the cups and a wave of them in the uir. Then they 
grew sleepy. Softer and softer sounded the music, slower and slower, and the little heads 
nodded like big white roses, and the bright eyes closed, and there they all stood, fast 
asleep! A loud, sudden chord on the piano, and pop! they were all awake again. Then 
there was a final march, and the curtain fell on them standing in a row, and bending in a 


“And it was so easy to learn!” they were saying to their mammas a few minutes later. 
“And such fun to practise! Miss Robbins taught us afternoons after school.” 


ce 


all together, and then the music struck up 


rred and sipped and smiled; they talked to 


nd blew it daintily to cool it. They drank 






































and would tempt him and coax him by holding 
his food near the cage when he was hungry, and 
in less than a week he greeted my entrance into 
the room with a cheery, “Hillo!”’ 

My hearty laughter made him very proud of 
himself, and he very soon picked up the name 
which some of the family gave him, and would 
exclaim, “Hillo, Polly!” with much satisfaction. 

I usually called him ““Tom,” which seemed to 

puzzle him, and he often tried it over in a 
whisper, as parrots usually do before speaking in 
public. One day, after some very amusing 
gymnastics, he astonished his mistress by saying, 
in a very patronizing tone, “Hillo, Polly-Tom!” 
and that finally became his name. 
; He was a very affectionate fellow, and became 
immensely fond of my husband, whom I usually 
called Jack. About five o’clock each day Tom 
became very uneasy, would listen for sounds in 
the lower hall most intently, with his head cocked 
on one side, and when he heard the front door 
bang and a cane or umbrella rattle in the holder, 
his excitement knew no bounds, and his, “Hillo, 
Dack! Dack!” could be heard all over the house, 
nor would he be quiet until his master had petted 
and played with him awhile. 

“Howdy-do?” and “good-by” were soon added 
to his list of accomplishments, and rarely used 
at the wrong time. He had a keen sense of the 
fitness of things, had our Polly-Tom. 


Jenny. 

We went out to drive with Jenny yesterday. 
She was in the shafts and we were on the seat, 
and we all looked very nice. Jenny is brown, 
with long, smooth ears, and large, soft eyes, and 
she is the prettiest donkey anywhere about. 
But—well, mamma says that beauty is only 
skin-deep. At first Jenny trotted along nicely, 
and we said, “Oh, what a pleasant thing it is to 
have a donkey !” 

Presently she stopped and began to eat grass ; 
we knew she could not be hungry. “Go on!” 
we cried; but Jenny would not go on. I beat 
her quite hard, but she only shook her ears and 
did not seem to mind at all. She backed round 
till the cart stood directly across the road, and 
not another foot would she stir. 

Pretty soon a carriage came along, and the 
horse was frightened at Jenny, and began to rear 
and plunge. “Take your donkey out of the 
way!” shouted the driver. We beat Jenny 
again till our arms ached, but could not make 
her go. 
| J] got out and tried to push her, but I might as 

well have pushed the stone wall. Then the man 
| turned round and drove away, but we stayed 
there. We were tired and the sun was hot, but 
| Jenny did not mind the heat. 
| Another man came by,—or rather, a big boy,— 





from the road. He pushed and pushed, setting | 
his chest against her forehead, and shoving till | 
he was purple in the face; but Jenny planted 
her four feet and laid back her ears and stood 
still; and we sat and laughed, for we could not | 
help it. 

At last the big boy said he wasn’t going to 
stand there and be made a fool of, so he went 
away growling and grumbling ; and Jenny looked 
after him as if she were laughing. Perhaps she 
was. 

At last something seemed to come into her | 
mind; she looked all about her; then she turned 
round and ran home as fast as she could go. 
She bolted into the garden, upsetting the cart | 
and throwing Bessie and me out, with the 
cushions on top of us. Then she ran over the 
flower-beds, and at last the gardener caught her 
and put her into the stable. We are thinking of 
Cae cmap omy. Laura E. RIcHARDs. 


+ 6 


Tue third day that Edna went to school she 
| did not come home promptly. When her mother 
| asked why, she said she had to stay after school 
| because she “came in crooked.” “Came in| 
| crooked!’”’ said her mother, “I don’t under- 
stand!” Edna didn’t, either; she said she came 
| in just as she always had. The next day Miss 





But to hear him telephone was the funniest of | and he laughed at us, and said, “Ho! before [’d| H. met Edna’s mother, and told her she was 
all! He was in the same room with the instru-| give up to a donkey!” so we asked him to help | sorry to keep the little girl, but that she commu- 


ment, and it was used a great deal, usually with | us, and he came and tried to push Jenny back | nicated until it was necessary. 


PUZZLE. 


By starting at the right letter in one of the 
following words, and then taking a letter at 
regular intervals, a useful business proverb ma 
be found: Chaperon, outlet, lazily, nuggets, ontol- 
ogy, never, aggravate, shame, errors, janitor, ama- 
tory, sense. 

4. 


FALSE ADVERBS. 


Add the proverbial ending: 

To an exclamation, and form sacred. 

To ground grain, and form cartilaginous. 

To a little demon, and form to signify. 

To a dog, and form ee ringlets. 

To method, and form a military officer. 

To one of the organs of sense, and form on time. 
To a kind of cloth, and form an answer. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Stalagmite, stalactite. 2. Scape, goat— 
scapegoat. 3. Brig, a, deer—brigadier. 4. Scare, 
crow—searecrow. 5. Tray, Tor—traitor. 

2. 1. Pea, are, oh, Dee, eye, gee, why—prodigy. 
2. Skate. 

3. Katydid, idea, Easter, error, ortolan, angle, 
lemonade, debate, tetrarch. 


4. The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms, 
And the great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aérial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 
Longfellow. 
5. Master, mastiff, mastic. 


6. 1. Style, stole, stale, steel. 2. Bass, boss, Bess, 
buss. 3. Lear, lore, lyre, lure. 4. Loose, lace, 
lice, lease. 5. Moan, main, mien, mine. 6. Bite, 
beet, bate, boot, boat. 7. Dine, deign, dune, dun. 
8. Liver, lever, lover, laver. 9. Bean, bane, boon, 
bone. 10. Line, lane, lone, loon, lean. 11. Ream, 


| roam, rhyme, room. 12. Sight, sate, suit, seat. 



















A COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION, — At 
the request of Secretary Alger the President has 
appointed a commission to investigate charges 
which have been made of inefficiency in the 
War Department. The gentlemen invited to 
conduct this inquiry are Lieutenant-General John 
M. Schofield, the retired commanding general of | 
the army; ex-Secretaries of War Robert T. 
Lincoln and Daniel S. Lamont; Generals John 
B. Gordon, Grenville M. Dodge and Charles F. 
Manderson, and Colonel James A. Sexton; 
Dr. W. W. Keen of Philadelphia; and Pres. 
D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University. 





A CHANGE IN THE PEACE COMMISSION.— 
Justice White of the Supreme Court having | 
declined to serve upon the commission to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with Spain, the President | 
appointed Senator George Gray of Delaware | 
in his place. Mr. Gray is recognized as one of | 
the ablest leaders on the Democratic side of the | 
Senate, and like Senators Davis and Frye, he is 
a member of the committee on foreign relations. 
He holds conservative views regarding territorial 
expansion, and voted against the annexation of 
Hawaii. Senator Gray has been serving as a 
member of the Canadian joint commission. 

Tue GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 
held its national encampment at Cincinnati from | 
the 6th to the 9th of September. | 
The attendance was large, and 
it is estimated that 25,000 vet- 
erans participated in the parade. 
Resolutions were adopted call- 
ing for a more liberal construc- 
tion of the pension laws. Col. 
James A. Sexton of Chicago, 
: who enlisted as a private at the 

covonet sexton. Outbreak of the Civil War and 
served until its close, was elected commander-in- 
chief. 





Tue Empress OF AUSTRIA ASSASSI- 
NATED.—The Empress Elisabeth, wife of Franz 
Josef I., Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, was fatally stabbed by an Italian 
anarchist in Geneva, Switzerland, September 
10th. The empress was 60 years old, and was 
married at the age of 16. She was a woman of 
marked individuality and unusual beauty, and 
her kindness and charitable deeds had endeared 
her to her people. The crime was unprovoked 
and apparently without motive, except as the 
anarchist makes war upon all government and 
those who represent it. 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND.—An agreement 
has been reached between England and Germany 
upon questions of international policy. Details 
as to its extent are wanting. It is supposed to 
have reference to British. plans in Egypt and 
South Africa, to German colonization schemes in 
Syria and to questions arising from conflicting 
claims in China. A good understanding between 
these powers would, it is believed, promote the 
general interests of peace. 


AN OUTBREAK;LN CRETE.—For some months 
the foreign admirals, representing Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy, have been laboring to 
devise some form of administration for Crete 
which should restrain the warring elements of the 
population. A Turkish governor has been in 
nominal authority meanwhile, and .a Turkish 
garrison has been maintained, while soldiers 
landed from the ships have done police duty. 
Out of these complicated conditions, and the 
bitter hatred existing between the Mussulman 
and Christian Cretans, came a murderous out- 
break of Mussuimans in the city of Candia on 
the 6th of September and following days. Several 
hundred persons were killed and wounded, among 
them a number of British soldiers and sailors, 
and the British war-ship Camperdown bom- 
barded the city. 


SEPTEMBER ELECTIONS.—Less interest than 
usual was shown in the elections held early in 
September in Arkansas, Vermont and Maine. 
In each state the vote was light, and the majority 
of the dominant party—the Democratic in 
Arkansas and the Republican in Vermont and 
Maine—was smaller than two years ago. 

THE SPANISH CORTES was prorogued Sep- 
tember 14th, having first enacted a law permitting 
the surrender of the colonies. The sittings were 
stormy, and were terminated to avert a general 
discussion of the war. The peace protocol was 
signed by the queen regent the same day. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Wilford Woodruff, widely 
known as a Mormon apostle and preacher, and 
since 1887 the president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints; Stephen A. North- 
way, who was serving his third term as a 
Republican representative in Congress from the 
19th Ohio district; Thomas McIntyre Cooley, 





for twenty years justice of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, and afterward chairman of the inter- 
state commerce commission. | 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 
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week we present to our readers a view of the “Head” of the 

New Companion Sewing Machine. For several years we have 

made it possible for our friends to own a high-grade machine at a 

price so low that many who have not yet seen one can hardly realize that the 

machine can be all that we claim for it. Those who have ordered a New 

Companion are surprised 
to find that they have a . 
machine equal in every re- | 

Ld 





















spect to machines costing xe @ => 
high prices. In modern wa y* Fd \ ' 
improvements, workman- “, vi \ *F 
ship, durability, material, ce y \ |) 
ease of running, beauty of oe yer QMPANION | 
style and finish, wood- men’ 
work, and in other respects 
it will rank with any 
machine sold at a higher 
price. 

The following letters 
will certainly interest any 
person who wishes to 
save money in the 
purchase of a 
sewing machine. 
We can send 
you many more 
letters of the same a soe 
kind if you request ne : 
them. The New Companion will prove an unexpected prize to any family. 


We Warrant Every Machine. 


LPP OOS OCB ORM al 








Estabutchie, Miss., July 1, 1898. Conejo, Fresno Co., Cal., Sept. 7, 1898. 

I consider your paper indispensable in any family, I am well-pleased with your New Companion 
and furthermore f. will state to you that the machine Sewing Machine. I habe given it a good trial in 
that I purchased from you something ober three ebery way for four years and ober, and am per- 
years ago is perfectly satisfactory. I would not fectly satisfied With it.—Mrs. R. T. Moore. 
exchange it for any other machine that I know of.— 

Garland, Texas, June 30, 1898. 


Mrs. Eva L. Holland. 
I habe been using the New Companion SeWing 
Tony, N. C., Aug. 35, 1898.  Hfachine for about two years. H gives perfect 
T habe given the New Companion Sewing Machine satisfaction and does as good work as any high- 
a thorough trial, and feel it my duty to write you _priced machine I know a7. ; Ican recommend it as a 
1S. 


that I think it a splendid machine. Iwould not give i ine.—. 
it in exchange for any other I have ever seen. oA on one 
of my neighbors who have seen it give it the highest Alexander, Pulaski Co., Ark. 
praise. 1 am “carried aWway’’ with my beautiful The New Companion Sewing Machine that I 
sewing machine. — Mrs. R. A. Hooper. ordered of you last summer reached me safely. I 
am delighted with #. Habe used it on thin muslin 
; Bement, Il., Feb. 28, 1897. up to making boy’s thick overcoat and found it to 
Treceitved my New Companion Sewing Machine work perfectly on either material. e of. its 
long ago and have been giving it a thorough trial. J] eatest attractions is the ease in which one can 
am fully convinced that it is all it is represented. earn to operate it, as all its parts are so simple. 


And to think all it cost me was $19! My testimony Indeed without being too extravagant in the use 
is freely given, and any one doubting the merit of of words I could not express my satisfaction with 
the machine write to my address and I will answer my Netw Companion Machine. I recommend it to 
gladly.—Mrs. Ed. Kimberlin. al my friends.—Mrs. Charles T. Thomas. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to Companion 
readers is but $19.00. We also make the following Unparalleled Offer: On receipt of 
price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, 
for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly 
satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every 
machine for five years. Free for the asking, our latest booklet and beautiful prize picture. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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A FirrH SEASON.—In northern Russia the 
month of October is characterized by features so 
remarkable that it is reckoned as a fifth season, 
coming between autumn and winter, and called | 
the raspuinya season. It is nearly coincident | 
in time with our Indian summer, but is more | 
regular in its occurrence, and lasts longer. The | 
word “rasputnya,” says Mr. Trevor-Battye, a| 
recent traveller in Russia, means “‘the separation | 
of the roads.” During the season bearing this 
name the country is impassable, owing to the 
thawing of the first frosts and the blocking of 
the streams with broken ice. The land resembles 
a quagmire, and even the government postal 
service is suspended for a month. 

Heat From Evectric LAmps.—In con- 
sequence of some experiments made in England, 
shopkeepers are warned of the danger of allowing 
inflammable goods to get into contact with the 
bulbs of incandescent electric lamps. The wide- 
spread notion that such lamps are practically 
free from heat is erroneous. <A sixteen candle- 
power electric lamp immersed in half a pint of 
water will cause the water to boil within an 
hour. If buried in cotton-wool it will set the 
latter aflame. Celluloid placed in contact with 
an electric lamp bulb was set on fire in less than 
five minutes. 





MARINE FARMING.—It has been shown 
that, acre for acre, water is capable of supplying 
amuch greater quantity of nitrogenous food for 
man than land can supply. The cultivation of 
water areas is called aquiculture, and its prod- 
ucts, in contradistinction to those of agriculture, 
are fish, crabs, oysters, clams and other edible 
marine animals. The art and science of “marine 
farming” are attracting especial attention in 
Rhode Island. 


SLEEP AND THE BRAIN.—When the brain 
is at work marshalling ideas, producing mental 
pictures, and calling into action stored-up memo- 
ries and impressions, the cells of its mysteriously 
potent “gray matter” undergo a change of form. 
Cavities are formed in them, which, as the brain 
becomes wearied by long-continued action, fill 
with a watery fluid. Part of the substance of 
the cells appears to have been consumed in the 
process of thinking, but in the hours of sleep 
the exhausted cells regain their original form, the 
supply of recuperative material coming from 
the blood, and on awakening, the mind finds its 
instrument restored and prepared again for 
action. row 

TREMENDOUS RAINFALLS.—A recent re- 
markable rainfall of 31.76 inches in twenty-four 
hours, which occurred in northern Ceylon, leads 
a correspondent of Nature to recall other 
records of heavy rains. The greatest annual 
rainfall known occurs, it is said, in the Khasia 
Hills in India. It amounts to 600 inches, or 50 
feet! On one occasion 2% feet of rain fell in the 
Khasia Hills every twenty-four hours for five 
successive days. Gibraltar has been drenched 
with 33 inches of rain in 26 hours, and Genoa 
with 30 inches in the same length of time. 

EXPLOSIVE EFFECTS OF MODERN SMALL 
CALIBRE RIFLE BULLETS.—The rifle bullets 
used by the armies of the present day sometimes 
produce dreadfully destructive effects, almost 

like explosions. The tissues are 

lacerated over a wide area where 
the bullet leaves the body. The 
effects have been studied by Dr. 
- Charles E. Woodruff, U.S.A. He 
caused bullets to be fired through 
tin cans filled with water. ‘The bullets acted so 
violently upon the water as to make gaping 
apertures in the tin and to deform the metal as if 
by absolute explosion. An 
empty can was merely perfo- 
rated by small apertures for 
entrance and exit of the bullet. 
The experiments showed how 
the effects of the projectile are 
magnified by the presence of water. Any organ 
of the body charged with fluid must suffer 
terribly under the effect of a bullet, which might 
penetrate a bone as neatly as a surgeon’s drill. 
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Filled with wares 
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THE Lire-TIME oF A Booxk.— Books 
printed four centuries ago stil] exist, with their 
paper in good condition, but if the committee 
recently appointed by the Society of Arts in 
London to study the deterioration of modern 
paper is not seriously mistaken, multitudes of 
books printed today will be very short-lived. 
Perhaps, in many cases, that fact is not to be 
regretted. If bad and worthless books could 
always be printed on paper that in a few years 
turns to dust, and good books always on enduring 
paper, the makers of bad paper would, after all, 
be benefactors of the public. The committee 
referred to finds that paper containing mechan- 
ical, or ground, wood-pulp especially tends to 
both disintegration and discoloration. Papers 
consisting mainly of fibres of cotton, flax and 








hemp are the most lasting, 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 








1 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 dif. stamps, fine, 
only l0c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
STAM PS, fine Album and Catalogue free, Agts. 5 /. 
100 Cuba, &c., 5c. Hill Co., Bx 87, 8S. End, Boston, Mass. 
Sta | 50 diff., Cuba, ete., and Album, ic. List free! 
MPS | Agis. wed. 50%. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED 
YOUNG MEN AND LADIES WAN"FD 











munition. 
pocket and saves 

Sent free if you mention 7% 4 
Youth’s Companion and inclose 
two 2-cent stamps for postage. - 
IDEAL MPG 


| 116-Page Book — FREE. 
The Ideal Hand Book “DD” 
is invaluable to every user of a 
rifle, pistol or shot-gun. 74 
It contains 116 pages of valuable 
information gained through 2 years 
of experience with Arms and Am- 
Just fits your jacket 


you money. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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telography and railway bookkeeping. This school is 

endorsed by leading railway companies. Graduates 

ualified for first-rate positions. Write for Catatvgne. 
«e Morse School of Telegraphy, Oshkosh, 


VIEWS — Send for 26-page catalog 

f of Magic Lanterns and Stere- 

opticons and list of views illustrating 
every subject for public exhibitions. 

rofitable business for a ma” with small 

capital. Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Money Easily Made at Home. 

We help boys, girls, women and men to sell our 
Plaing Plant Food, Inks and other Household 
Necessities. Send tame er samples and particulars. 
HOWARD DRUG & CHEMICAL CU., Boston, MAss. 


i ECCS! 














+. SHOULD HAVE ... 
SPALDING’S Official 
Foot-Ball Guide, 


Edited by WALTER CAMP, with Photos 


of leading teams, including nearly 1,000 
players, records of last season, 1898 rules, | 
with index and explanatory notes, etc, | eawrete terete tes eter erate Re tth er er Ee? eer eee ehhh * 


Price 10 Cents. 


Chicago. 
A 


And All News-Dealers. 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED FOOT-BALL CATALOGUE FREE, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. New York. 





re is all kinds of money in = you know how 
it to . Write for our FREE 





The 
PAMPHLET “B” wee eo you all about i. 
DARLING & COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 


KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, 
















All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Coxx. 


Send 25c. Now. 


A GREAT HELP IN SEWING. 
Attach the “H. & M.” Come 


bination " 1) 

and Holder to your table, 
apboard or sewing machine. 
Lightens the task of sewing. 
nvaluable to every woman. 
Handsomely nickelplated. Price 
by mail 25c. Stamps taken. Booklet 
free. Agts. wanted. uebel & Manger, 
293 Graham Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$2.75 Box Rain Coat. 
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Wick Sent Free 


oe 


The Standard Oil Co. says: ‘We have made 


a number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 


‘Marshall 


Process’ 


WICK 


and we cannot speak too highly of its qualities." 


No more smoking, smudgy, creeping lamps. 
No more dirty, cracking chimneys. 


We want 
WICK. 


For sale by all good dealers. 
NEW JERSEY WICK CO., 


‘ou to send for a free sample and a book 


about it, and test the unique qualities of “THE BROWN 


Take no substitute. 


879 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
ewark, N. J. 


(Patented in U. 8S. and foreign countries.) 
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Send no Money Send to us, men- 


: tioning YouTn’s 
COMPANION, state your and 
state number of inches 

y taken over vest 
under coat close up under arms, 
and we will send you this coat by 
express, C. 0. i 







DEPT. 


Only $18 
VIM 


free. 
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BICYCLES 


Regular $50 kind, Cat. 
Overstock sale. | 
ORDER 


TO-DAY. 





Coikc 


ChICHGO. 








. D., sw 
; examine and try it on at your 
nearest express office and if 
found exactly as pogesoensed and 
the most wonderful v 
ever saw or heard of, and equal to any 
coat you can buy for $5.00, pay the 
express agent our offer price, 


.75, and express 4 

THIS MACKIN OSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy wa q 
tancolor, Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double-breasted, Sager velvet 
co) fancy plaid lining, waterproof 


rr 
sewed, str: 


strap: and cemented seams, | 
} suitable for both t. and | 
us 


or . 
teed greatest valueever offered 
or any other house. For Free 
Cloth ae of Men’s Mackintoshes up to $5.00, and | 
Made-to-Measure Suits and Overcoats at from $5.00 to 
$10.00, write for Free Book No. 80B. Address, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 












sized 


order, 


EARN AN 


Sideboard. 


A 


Qak Sideboard 


This is no toy, but a full- 

d small 
order for our Teas, Spices, 
Baking Powder, Etc., among 
your friends wil 


secure your 


Ete. 


choice of a Sideboard, Morris 
Chair,Gold Watch,Gold Ring, 
Camera, Bicycle, 
money required with your 


No 


We pay the express. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., | 
192 Hanover 8t., 
it A, Boston, Mass. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 


t 00 
Send this “Ad.” 
i¢ Ib. BEST TEA, 
new Illustrated Pri 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., Box 289. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea 
Sets, Toilet Sets, 
and $10.00 orders, 
and lic. and get 
imported, and 
ice-List. 


THE 


>REATAMERICAN 












O7“*A little higher in price than 

thless substitutes, but a reason 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ion. Delightful after shaving. Sold 


a 
ny ty on receipt of 95e, Get Mennen’s (the 
al), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
_— 


Don’t Shed Hairpins 


but yen 3 **HOLDFAST”’ Aluminum Hairpins. 
Theon gee wey oy stay where you put them, 
and will neither fall out, warp, split, break 


it.” 
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PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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nor rust. It is the shape ofthe top that makes 


them hold fast. 





THIS IS A ‘“‘HOLDPAST’’ HAIRPIN. 


Be sure that the hairpin you buy looks like 
this. Dealers may offer you cheap imitations 
on which they make more profit. Do not be 
deceived, but insist on getting the genuine 
HOLDPAST. 

Size, 2%{ inches; polished or with black tops. 
Also 3% and 434 inches, with heavy prongs he 
braid or bonnet use. 

If your dealer will not supply you send rocts. 


MADE IN NICKEL AND JET BLACK. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., 


Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















in stamps for sample of six small or one large. 4 
Mention whether your hair is heavy or light. , 
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DAN 
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Cart. 





Patent 


oeecoceoce 


Reclining 





The Most Popular Child’s Vehicle Made. 
Allows child to change position—either sit up 
or lie down—and be comfortable all the time. 
Suitable for young babe or five-year-old child. 

Light, Strong, Durable and Beautiful. 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. E. 


DANN, New 


aven, 


Coun, 
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ONE OF THE BEST BICYCLES MAD: 
-bearing, two-piece hanger, 
throughout, finest finish m 


finest seamless tubing. 
igh grade guaranteed 
ply k or gr 
year wo" ORDER TO-DAY. You c 
| at $30.00 each. Our last bicycle offer this 4 









een enamel, h 
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Address, 


with 
lates’ 


best material throughout, drop fc 
single tube 
some nicke 


neumatic tires, 


resented, 


¥ us to sell 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Mention The Youth’s Companion and send to us 
#1.00 and we will send you thi Grade 

t 1898 0.00 Vicuna Bicy: 
press, U.O.D., subject to examination. 
amine it at your orprete office 
and if you find 
98 model 


8 


t a Genuine 
» h Grade 
$50.00 Vicuna, as re))- | 
the 
grandest bargain you 
ever heard of, pay the 
express agent thebal 

ance, $14.95, 
press charges 


THE VICUNA 

BICYCLE CO. | 

HAS FAILED, 
and 2.500 of its finest 
1898 $50.00 wheels have | 


been turned over to | 
$15.95 | 


and 


at 


by ex- 
Ex- 


and ex- 





—less than cost of | 


high ¢ 


material alone. 
orge connections, full 
e equipment 


EARS, ROEBUGK & CO. (inc.), Chicago, Ill 
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Chairs. 


Self- 
Propelling 
or Push. 

+ 
All Styles 
and Prices. 


The Most Easy and Comfortable Invalid Chairs Made. 
Send stamp for complete illus. catalogue. 


5 RATTAN MFG. CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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1,000 at $3.95 
SEND NO MONEY, Soni: 


Youth's 
Companion and send to us, state 
whether black or blue is wanted, 
state your weight and height, num 
ber inches all around body at bust 
close under arms, around waist, 
length of sleeve inside seam to 
wrist, and we will send you this 
HANDSOME TAILOR-MADE FALL 
AND WINTER JACKET by ex 
press ©, O. D., subject toexam 
nation. You can examine and 





iton at your nearest express 
office and if found exactly as 
rej nted to cloaks 
others sel] at double our price, pay 


our special 
and express 


the express agent 

offer price, $3.95, 
arges. 

THIS NEW JACKET is very 


tailor-made, from Gen- 

k Black or Blue 
Beaver Cloth, 24 inches long coat 
shaped collar, front and back. 
double-breasted, 4 Loudon smoked pearl buttons in 
front, half lined with black silk serge, wide facing of 


same material. 
never before shown for so little 


SUCH A GARMENT bond . Order at once before 
they are all gone. WRITE FOR FREE CLOAK CATALOGUE 
of f women’s and children’s wear. Address: 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ARE PERFECT SHAPE. 
No.5 8. Fine Grain Leather (Intercol 
legiate Style) Football. . . . 
No. 50, Grain Leather Football . 
No. 15. Saranac Leather Footba!! 


Sent Upon Receipt of Price. 
Send for free Cataloque. 

§ A. J. REACH COMPANY, 

> Tulip and Palmer Sis., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ 

poeeseveceees 


$2.50 SILK VESTING tema 


By mail post-paid to any place in the 
United States for 2.73. State size 
and width, inclose $2.73 and we will 
mail you the shoes, and if you don’t find 
83.50 
hoe, we will refund your money. 
his shoe is made from finest @@ 
i KID over new coin toe last, AS 
imported silk vesting top and 
0ttoms obtainable. 
te for free shoe cata- 


#1.00. 
90. 
75. 
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in buying direct from factory. 
days trial. No agents | 
profits to pay.No money in advance 
965 Kenwood Machine for....... 

n 


Ni 
$50 Arlington Machine for. 
Other Machines $8.00, $11. $15.00 
all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
use, Catalogue and testimonials free 
pecial freight offer. 
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* 
Canvas Hunting Coat and Hat. 

The Coat. 1s made of strong brown duck, 
with pockets both inside and out and cordu- 
roy colar. Especially suitable for hunting 
and fishing, or for every-day wear about the 
Sarm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches, chest measure. 
When ordering give the size wanted. 

The Coat given to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price of the Coat 85 cents, 
postage and packing 25 cents extra when sold. 

















The Hat. 
same material as the which has a 
doublg vizor for the protection of both face 
and neck. When ordering give size wanted. 

The Hat alone given for one new subscrip- 
tion, post-paid. Sold for 60 cents, post-paid. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or six m pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg t—which is the number 

ven for fize—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
8 r directly to this office. We do not request 
rT neg to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Be Post-oftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 


requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

KReturnin our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continual fi as ve TCannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying_money to strangers 
to renew subscri Bicns. Spenewals of subscriprions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SCURVY IN INFANTS. 


ITHIN a few years physicians have 
VV discovered a new disease 
in children. It seems to be 
the same as the scurvy that 
attacks sailors and others 
who have been forced to 
subsist for a long time on a 
2 t diet, ially 
on one containing an insuf- 
ficient quantity of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Strictly speaking, this is 
not a new disease, but rather a newly recognized 
one, formerly looked upon in many cases as 
merely a form of rickets. It is a chronic affection, 
coming on very slowly, the parents’ attention 
being first attracted by the fact that the child 
does not seem to thrive. 

The baby, most commonly from six to eighteen 
months old, is peevish and at the same time 
apathetic; if left alone it makes little complaint 
and takes no interest in what is going on about it, 
but it begins to resist and to cry as soon as any 
one attempts to lift it. 

It becomes pale, ceases to gain in weight, or 
even falls off, loses its appetite, throws up its 
food, and often has diarrhoea. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the appetite, instead of falling away, becomes 
ravenous and the poor little baby eats and eats, 
and cries for more, and still wastes away. 

A peculiar symptom of the disease is the appear- 
ance of pear-shaped swellings on the thighs and 
legs, the smaller end pointing toward the joints. 
Less frequently these swellings, which are due to 
a collection of blood beneath the membrane 
covering the bone, are noticed on the arms as 
well, or even on the collar-bones. Black and 
blue spots of variable size appear in the skin of 
the limbs and sometimes of the body. 

It is curious to note that scurvy attacks the 
children of the well-to-do more frequently than 
those of the poor. The cause of the disease is 
undoubtedly improper diet, but just what kind of 
improper diet has not yet been decided. It occurs 
most frequently in children who are fed on artifi- 
cial food, yet nursing infants who have never had 
anything but mother’s milk sometimes suffer, and 
others who have been fed all their little lives by 
the bottle never have the least sign of scurvy. 

If the doctor is called before the disease is far 
advanced, the treatment is usually satisfactory. 
It consists essentially in a change of diet, some- 
times even a change to artificial food, if the child 
has hitherto been nursed exclusively; but this 
change is something that needs careful study, 
since it will have peculiarities of its own in almost 
every case. The addition of some fruit juice, 
especially that of oranges, limes or grapes, to the 
new diet is generally of great value, and some- 
times will effect a cure without other modification 
of the previous diet. 
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JACK HORNER. 


Everybody who has once been a child knows 
the rhyme about “Little Jack Horner,” who “sat 
in a corner.” That there was ever a reali Jack 
Horner, and that the plum he extracted trom the 
pie was a very valuable plum indeed, few of the 
little folks who enjoy his exploits know, or would 
care to learn. 

For the benefit of those who are not quite little 
folks, Agnes Carr Sage, in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
tells the origin and history of some famous nursery 
stories and rhymes, among them “The Pleasant 
History of Jack Horner,” containing “His Witty 
Tricks and Pleasant Pranks,” for so it is set forth 
in a very old chap-book, carefully preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. 

It appears that this worthy was steward to an 
abbot of Glastonbury. The good abbot learned 


that his majesty Henry VIII. had seen fit to be | 
| felt somethin 


indignant because the monks had built a kitchen 
which he could not burn down. Now a king’s 
indignation was dangerous, and must be appeased. | 
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|Therefore the abbot sent his steward, Jack 


| Horner, to present the sovereign with a suitable 
| peace-offering. It took the form of a big and 
tempting-looking pie, beneath the crust of which 
the transfer deeds of twelve manors were hidden. 
But Master Jack had an eye for the profit of 
number one, and on the road he slyly lifted the 
crust and abstracted the deeds of the Manor of 
| Wells. On his return, bringing the deeds, he 
| plausibly explained that they had been given to 
him by the king. Hence the rhyme: 
Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner (of the wagon), 
A his Christmas pie; 
= in his thumb 


And pulled out a plum (the title-deed), 
Saying, “What a brave boy am I!” 


DANGEROUS PIGS. 


A writer in the St. Louis Republic says that the 
most vicious and fearless member of the brute 
| creation is the peccary, or wild hog, of Mexico. 





| This animal seems utterly devoid of fear, and 
| displays an intelligence in fighting man strangely 
| at variance with its apparently complete lack of 
mental attributes, 


Their ability to scent men is particularly marked. 
The only thing to do when they get after you is to 
run away from them as fast as a horse can carry 
you. And then there is no certainty that they 
won’t catch you. They are nearly as swift as a 
horse, and their endurance is as great as their 
viciousness. : 

A friend of mine encountered a drove of them 
in a wild part of Mexico a few years ago, and his 
escape was almost miraculous. He very foolishly 
shot and wounded a number of them. Then he 
took refuge in a tree. 

The peccaries kept him in the tree all that day 
and — the night. They circled round the 
tree, grunting and squealing their delight at the 
prospect of a feast. He soon exhausted his 
ammunition and brought down a yee at each 
fire ; but this had no terrors for the beasts. 

Toward morning they began to eat those he 
had killed, after which they formed in line and 
trotted off. If they had not had some of their 
own number to devour they would have guarded 
that tree until my friend, — sheer exhaus- 
tion, dropped from his perch and allowed them to 
make a meal of him. 

The wildcats and tigers that infest the Mexican 
wilds flee from the pecearies with instinctive fear, 
and even rattlesnakes keep out of their path. 





A BIG BOILED DINNER. 


Cooks in large hotels and boarding-houses may 
think they get up meals on a big scale, says the 
Portland Transcript, but when it comes to whole- 
sale cookery the little village of Liss, on the 
London and Southwestern Railway, England, 
surpasses them all. 


At a barbecue held there not long 2g0 an ox 
was boiled—not roasted—whole; and this is how 
it was done: 


with brick. Inside this a tank large enough to 
hold the ox was built. The carcass was then 
lowered into the tank, having first been placed in 
a ease formed by heavy cross-bars, to which 
chains were attached. Pulleys from a scaffolding 
above were used to raise and lower the ox, 

Many vegetables, such as carrots, onions, cab- 
bages and potatoes, were boiled with the meat. 
The boiling required seven hours, 


UNPLEASANT CHOICE. 


A traveller through Southern swamps learns 
many things from his guide—caution among the 
rest. 


One man, noticing that his guide tapped with 
his foot each hollow log and stump in a certain 
ao before stepping on or past it, inquired 

e reason. 

“Looking out for snakes,” was the reply. 

“What kind of snakes?” asked the traveller, 
with an unpleasant sensation along his spine. 

“Moccasins,” returned the guide. 

“What makes you walk on the logs, or so close 
to them, then?” demanded the uneasy traveller. 
“Why don’t we walk off there, where the ground 
‘is solid?” 

“Well, you can try it,’”’ said the guide, launching 
a vigorous kick at a stump and then mounting it. 
“You moughtn’t sink below yer waist—and then 
agin you mought.” 


HOMESICK. 


A recent article on homesickness, in the Com- 
panion, recalls the reply made by a young Swedish 
maid to her mistress. It expresses clearly, though 
in imperfect English, what every sufferer from 
homesickness feels. 

“You ought to be contented, and not fret for 
your old home, Ina,” said the lady, as she looked 
at the dim eyes of the girl. “You are earnin 
_— wages, your work is light, every one is kin 

you, and you have plenty of friends here.” 

“Yas’m,” said the girl, “but it is not the place 
where I do be that makes me vera homesick, it is 
the place where I don’t be.” 


OUT OF HIS RECKONING. 


The surprising thing about the following story, 
which the Tribune prints, is that Arkansas did 
not tell Maine to “guess again.” 


In one of our Southern camps an Arkansas 
guard who was talking with a Maine sentry, said: 

“°*S near's I can see, there aint much difference 
atweens we-uns an’ you-uns, ’cept that we-uns 
reckon an’ you-uns guess.” 

“That’s ’bout all, neighbor,” replied the Maine 
man, with no lack of Yankee impudence, “ ’cept 
that we can guess a plaguy sight better than you 
can reckon!’ 


BARBAROUS GRAMMAR. 


The writer of a book of travels, telling of the 
insect pests encountered in British Guiana, makes 
a statement of which the best that can be said is, 
that it is probably not so bad as it sounds. 

“One lady that I knew, whilst busy at her toilet, 

crawling on her shoulder. She 
screamed and called her husband, and he had 


= time to knock the centipede off before biting 
er in the neck.” 





A large hole was dug in the ground and lined | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
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for season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider 
agents wanted. Learn how to Karn a 
make money. B. 


> 7000 BICYCLES 


fi h ; 5, 
A 8 uipmen uaran- 
teed. $9.95 to #17 
wheels, late mod- | 
els, all makes, &3 to #12. 
We ship on approval with- 
out a cent payment. Write 
for bargain list and art catalogue 
of swell 98 models. BICYCLE FREE 
Bicycle and 
F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 





LARKIN 


Soap if mention this paper. 


Our offer fully erplained in Youth’s Companion, Sept. 22. 


SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 























“QUEEN QUALITY.” 


THe Famous SHoE ror Women 


unequalled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 
All feet and fancies fitted 


in toes, heels and leathers. The Heit 


of excellence 


style, for 
UALITY i fit and comfort, 
OUNTS material, $3.00 
workmanship. 
In these essen- from start 
tials this shoe is Queen Qua to finish. 


““FOERDERER’S” VICI used exclusively. 


Trade-mark 
send for cat- 
“se. 7 alogue and 
If your dealer where to 
hasn't them, & buy them. 





THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 
Bos 


ton, Mass. 























its note 


The 


(/ ( sends out 
AMS S of warning. 
¥ 
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VW 
DP of danger. 
is the bell buoy of the body. 
The experienced doctor 
knows its meaning long in 





advance. Every cough is a 
signal of danger. Heed the 
warning! The first note! 


Cease the rasping, tearing 
and weakening of your 
throat and lungs. 


first dose brings relief. The 


The inflammation is con- 
quered. Your throat and 
lungs are quickly healed. 


Two sizes: $1.00; 50c. 


One of Aver’s Cherry Pectoral 
Plasters placed over the chest 
will draw out any soreness and 
quiet the pain. 26e. 










The Bell Buoy | 











experienced _ sailor | 
(@ knows from far its mean- | 
ing. Every stroke tells | 
Your cough | 


Take | 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. The | 


tickling in the throat ceases. | 


















A five 


success, 


and tear that 


last longer. 


Speaks for itself 


—Pearline. That accounts for its quick and large 


cent package of Pearline 


(follow the directions) shows you 
the ease, comfort and quickness 
of washing with little or no rub- 
bing. 


You won't see all the wear 
it saves, perhaps. But you 


will latef when you find that the clothes 
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PASTE 
CAKE OR 
LiquiD. 





Every Package Guaranteed. 
J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 

















Fas (Black Linings-Willnot Grock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. .. . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





| Dress Linings ona Dress Foundations 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The birthplace of Daniel Webster’s mother, 
that is to say, the site of it, was pointed out at a 
recent “union field meeting’ of the Amesbury 
and Salisbury improvement societies. It is a 
spot at Salisbury Plains, Massachusetts. Cynics 
will remind us that in the last sixty or seventy 
years the same honor has been claimed for four 
other spots, and we hasten to add that we do not 
vouch for either. The thing to be thankful for 
is not that the place may have been found at 
last, but that the unending argument has tended 
to emphasize a mother’s influence and to revive 
the fragrant memory of a good woman. 

An eagle raided the poultry-yard of a 
woman who lives near Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
persisted in the thefts until she determined to 
have revenge. So she hunted up his nest, drove 
away the mother eagle, and substituted hen’s 
eggs for those on which the bird had been sitting. 
Then the woman and her husband kept watch. 
The actions of the eagles told when the eggs 
hatched ; they sat on the edge of the nest, deep 
in a brown study, staring solemnly at their 
unexpected brood and evidently wondering what 
the whole thing meant. Possibly they decided 
that these were the ghosts cf chickens they had 
stolen and eaten. Men with bad consciences 
have been known to see ghosts on much less 
provocation. 


The largest schooner ever constructed is 
building at this time—appropriately in the State 
of Maine, where there is plenty of lumber, water 
and room. She is to be a five-master, two 
hundred and eighty-two feet long on the keel, 
with forty-four feet breadth of beam and about 
twenty-two feet depth of hold. She will spread 
ten thousand yards of canvas, will be lighted by 
electricity and heated by steam, and will carry a 
cargo of four thousand tons of coal. When she 
is launched at Camden in November she will 
represent an outlay of ninety thousand dollars ; 
and it would probably be worth that much toa 
New England ship-builder of the last century, if 
he could come back and take a look at her. 

Tilefish have turned up again off Cape Cod, 
and the United States Fish Commission is 
diligently considering methods of making them 
feel at home. 

‘Twenty years ago these fish were not known 
to exist within the territory of the United States. 
It was in 1879 that a great “school” of them was 
discovered eighty miles southeast of No Man’s 
Land—an island near Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. In the following year the fish 
commission found that they were abundant 
everywhere on the coast of southern New 
England. 

Yet within three years from that time the 
tilefish had practically disappeared. Whether 
they had migrated or had been exterminated— 
for the fishermen chased them with ferocious 
enthusiasm—nobody could say. So recently as 
1892, the fish commission made a persevering 
search, but found a few specimens only. That 
they have now come back, and in force, is really 
great news. 

The tilefish—punningly so-called because their 
brilliant coloring suggests tile - painting — are 
related to the perch-like fishes and to the mackerel 
tribe, though they live at a depth of from eighty 
to two hundred and fifty fathoms. They grow 
to weigh from ten to fifty pounds, and their flesh 
is fine-grained and delicate, seeming to combine 
the flavors of cod and striped bass. In every 
respect they are desirable neighbors, and it is to 
be hoped they will conclude to settle down and 
rear large families. 
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Gems from the Philippine 


Islands. 


Intercourse with the Philippines, begun in 
war-ships, will undoubtedly assume a more 
peaceful aspect under the rule of the merchant 
vessel, and products of the islands will find their 
way to the American shore. It is not probable, 
however, that America will go to the Philippines 
for her jewels, though she might, if she sought 
long enough, find some rather rare ones. In the 
European museums, retained as curiosities, are 
some gems of Philippine origin, and the peculiar- 
ity about them is that they are vegetable gems. 

To the bamboo and the cocoanut would the 
vegetable-gem hunter have to go to look for his 
harvest, and his chief outfit would necessarily 
consist of an unlimited stock of patience, for 
— very few of such gems have ever come to 
Ig) 

: The bamboo is uniformly hollow, and yet, in a 
jungle of that tall grass, there has now and again 
been discovered a stem that, when cut open, was 
found to contain a gem. In appearance this 


| 


| portion of this flinty material, and produced 


| her material to harden the stalk of the bamboo. 
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anomaly resembles the opal, and the specimens 
preserved in the museums reproduce the charac- 
teristic lines of that gem. The foundation of 
the stone is the flinty material that makes the 
stem of the bamboo so hard. 

In the one exceptional case nature, by a pro- 
cess of her own, has molded into a little lump a 
agem. In every other case she has simply used 

The first chemical and mineralogical examina- 
tion of these vagaries of nature was made by 
James Smithson, the man whose generosity 
established the first of the scientific bureaus of 





the American government. 
The other Philippine vegetable gem is—or 


resembles—a pearl, and its home is the cocoanut, | 
and that part of the cocoanut which we know as | 
being filled only with milk. When the nut is | 


quite ripe its centre is found to contain a white, 
spongy mass, rich in oil. To extract the oil the 
sponge is exposed to the hot sun for two or three 
days in a wooden trough, till it is thoroughly 
“pulped.” 
through the fingers. 

It is at this stage of the process that the vege- 
table-gem hunter must look for his prize. Once 
in a million times, perhaps, the trough of pulp 
has in it a small sphere amazingly like a pearl. 
The same lustre distinguishes it which distin- 
guishes the pearl, and like other pearls it varies 
in size, ranging from the size of a pin’s head to 
that of a small pea. Eight or ten of these 
cocoanut pearls are to be found in European 
museums. 


<oe—__—_— 


Unreasonable Punishment. 
In “A Middy’s Recollections” may be found a 


The soft sponge is then squeezed | 





record of those punishments in naval life which 
are, as the writer says, a relic of barbarism. 
There were, of course, many severe ones, which 
not only agonized the body but embittered the 
spirit; but more than that, there were little ones, 
wantonly administered but evidently selected 
with a view to the amount of mental hurt they 
implied. : 


The ry! in question says that it was his 
duty to call his commander at half past five in 
the morning. This in itself is a difficult piece of 
business, w the officer is likely to be irritable 
at being disturbed. This particular one seemed 
to delight in uestioning the wretched boy 
who had thus fallen into his power, and woe be 
unto the lad if he did not have his answer sant. 

“How is the weather?” the catechism usually 
began, and it was not the most difficult question 
on the list. One day it happened to be washing 
morning, and the bearish commander inquired : 

7 all the clothes on the lines and in their 
places?” — 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many blue frocks are there hanging on 
the lower lines ?”” 

For the life of him the boy could not tell; nor 
pS any depth of reasoning could he guess what 
object there was in learning how many blue 
frocks, out of a complement of eight hundred 





and fifty, had been hung out to dry. 
“I don’t know exactly, sir,” he answered ; “but 
I will go and see.” | 
“You don’t know, sir!” exclaimed the} 
infuriated commander. “I will see about that! | 
—* consider your leave stopped for a | 
month.” 
And this in Malta harbor, where the boys 
were | the gayest of times with cricket, 
friends, every sort of fun! But as the 
writer Se remarks, such exasperating 
justice ~p! ve taught him a lesson for after 
= when his own turn came to administer 
au ity. 
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A Profitable Occupation. 


It is strange how many odd ways men have of 
getting a living. One of the queerest is that 
of dragging for lost anchors. It is carried on, 
says a London paper, in bays and rivers, and in 
the open sea along the coast. 

Several sloops and schooners are engaged 
almost exclusively in this pursuit. The hunters 
are as familiar with the ground where the anchors 
are to be found, as are with the favorite 
haunts of the living inhabitants of the sea. 

The of fishing for lost anchors is simple 
in the extreme. A chain is let down in a loop, 


the } being long enough to drag on the bot- 
tom. the vessel goes on her way, with all 
—_ alert for a bite. A bite usually ends in a 


‘ Samaras aren oe ok apts of ahent 
wopence a pound, which is a -penny under 
the price for new anchors. A big anchor will 
w six thousand pounds, and the fisherman 
will make two hundred and fifty dollars. More 
often, however, the anchor will weigh only one 
or two thousand pounds, but even then the 
fisherman gets a good profit. 


* 
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Fair Arrangement. 


An orator does well to make sure of the state 
of his hearers’ feelings before venturing on 
certain questions. 


At a celebration in a New 

-winded person had held forth upon the days 

of the Civil War for over an hour, the time 

set for the usual feast had come and passed ten 
minutes before he paused. 

“Friends,” he said, in the tone of one who 
feels that he asks a superfluous question, “shall 
I continue, or shall we adjourn to the supper-table 
at once?” 

Before any one else could be heard from, a 
weary voice rose from the rear ranks of the 
audience. 

“You continue right on,” said this unexpected 
—_ “and the rest of us’ll go tothe supper-table 

once!’’ 


land town, one 





by fleshy people who chafe, 
persons who suffer with tender, 


trained nurses, who have proved 
its value in the nursery and sick- 
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“The Common Complaint” 


About China and Japan Teas has been that they are 
thin and flavoriess. Sothey are. But try 


“SALADA’ 


CEYLON TEA. 

IT WILL PROVE A REVELATION. 

Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State 8t., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 

aa aaaeaaaba ba abahabbdiinied 
@ No soap can be any better than 
absolutely pure soap. The 
most expensive toilet soaps are 
not better 





an 


than Wool 
Soap. A soap ' 
that won't 
shrink wool 





must be abso- 
lutely pure— 
absolutely 
free from in- 
jurious  in- 
gredients. 
THE BEST SOAP FOR 
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MY MAMA (t WISH MINE 
useo 





All Grocers and Druggists Sell It. 
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‘Take a 


Chair.”’ 


Antique Oak. 
Highly Polished 
Carved Panel Front. 
Reversible Tufted 
Cushions Uphol- 
stered in High 
Grade Corduroy, 
Empire Design. In 


Olive Green, Myrtle Green, 


Crimson and Old Gold 


Ladies’ 
Watch. 


Open- Face, 
Sterling Silver 
Case. Also 14-k 
Gold-Plated 
Hunting -Case 


Watch in two 
sizes. Full de- 
scription in our 


illustrated circular 
of information 


ches 
med, 


Parlor Desk. 


Made in Antique Oak, 
Mahogany, Curly Birch 
and Bird’s-Eye Maple. 
24 inches wide 


45 in- 
Brass Trim- 
Freuch 


high. 
Beveled 


Plate Mirror in top. 


Luxurious 


Couch. 


Tempered Steel Springs. Top stuffed with 


Tow, not with Excelsior. 


High-Grade Corduroy, 


Upholstered in 
Empire Design. 


Choice of Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crim- 
son and Old Gold. 





Your choice of these articles given for 


» selling $12.00 worth of 


MEALINE SOAP. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 


This extraordinary offer is made to introduce , 

this Sony preperesery to putting 

remiums shipped with 

lowed forremittance. Send postal for particulars. 

MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. ‘ 
—_ ' il Sticiciacedtal 


stores. 


soap. 80 days al- 


it on sale in local 


=. 
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Comfort 


Is only another name that is 
given to 


@imnfort Powder 





ladies who perspire excessively, 


aching feet and by mothers and 





room. Please try it. 


All druggists. Sample free. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. | 











FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. | 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 


Delicious and 


Nutritious. 


| At All Grocers. Gut of Bear on Every Package. 











TRADE-MARK. 


Mocha 
and 
Java 


~ VICTOR 











COFFEE! 


Best Grocers Have 


ABSOLUTELY PURE-— DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 
PRICE WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


Sold Only in One-Pound Air-Tight Tins. 


SHAPLEICH COFFEE CO., BOSTON. 


It. 
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IV. 
Minute Gelatine 


dissolves at once in 
BOILING WATER or 
MILK, and is ready 
for immediate use. 
Every toc. package 
makes four quarts of 


| Clear, 
1 Firm 
Jelly. 


Order of Your Grocer. 
Sample and “Minute Receipt Book” sent FREE, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 























Proves Purity.” 
Leaders of the highest art “4 
of Confections. Their Purity, i 
Palatability and Delicacy are = 
- our best arguments. ...... 
Our Inimitable Package is 
a Special Feature. 
Sold by most all leading dealers. 
If your near-by dealer hasn’t them 


send us 60 cents or cents for a 
pound ‘package, express paid. 














at Portland Street, Boston, 
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ALDRICH & SMITH, ~ 
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Straight | 
asa Soldier ¢ 


Every mother wants her 
boy to be upright and sol- § 
dierly. Military instinct is 
latent in every American 
youth and only needs to be 
developed. Let him “play 
soldiers’’—good gamesmake @© 
good men; buy him a gun, such a gun asa @ 


Daisy Air Rifle. 


Not a mere toy, nor yeta dangerous weap- © 
on, but a genuine rifle; yet absolutely = 
harmless in the hands,of any one. No © 
powder, no smoke, no noise. Rifle walnut @ 
stock ; nickeled steel barrel, globe sights. ; 
Interchangeable parts, arranged in our 
“20th Century DAISY” (price $1.00) so as 
to shoot either shot or darts. Our ‘“‘ DAISY 
Repeater”’ shoots 48 shots at one loading, 
price $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” 
(ii sure the word * Daisy ” is on the stock), we 


send one from the factory on receipt of 
price. Handsome illustrated booklet-—-F REE, 


The Daisy Mfg. Go., Plymouth, Mich., U. $. A. 
POOODOODO® 








i — It gives Shirts, Collars, 

| Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 

} ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
One trial will convince you that it is the best. 

} For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


GILBERT 8. GRAVES, 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. 
NE. Agta, Geo.Wm. Bentley Co., 189 StateSt., Boston. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








me 
LADIES’ 
x GIRDLE 





$5.00 Cash Value. 


Free for selling 15 Ibs. BAKER’S TEAS, ETC., or sell 10 lbs. for Gold Ring, Crescent Camera, 
or Foot Ball; 30 lbs. for Volunteer Shot Gun or Plush Case Silver Knives, Forks, Spoons, Etc., 26 
pieces; 25 Ibs. for Silver Watch and Chain; 50 lbs. for Gold Watch and Chain; 7 lbs. for Nickel 
Watch and Chain ; 18 Ibs. for Banquet Lamp; so Ibs. for Dinner Set ; 90 Ibs. for Sewing Machine; 


too Ibs. for Bicycle. 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars. Transportation Free. 


Ww. G. BAKER (Department Y). Springfield, Mass. 
eee 
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Can be said! 


Tomato Catsup made 
from WHOLE RIPE 
TOMATOES and the 
Best Spices. A peculiar’ 








' ee Lowell ee 


Textile School. 


Thorough instruction offered to young 
men and women in all branches of the 
textile industries. Complete equipment 
of machinery, much of which is built 


turing, Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing, 


ing. Apply to WM. W. Crossy, Principal, 
Lowell, Mass., for 


Illustrated Catalogue SENT FREE. 


especially for the school. Day and evening 
classes. Departments: Cotton Manufac- 


Designing, Weaving, Chemistry and Dye- 





and delicious blending 

which cannot be describ- 

ed, but must be Zasfed. 
BOOKLET FREE. 


Van CamP PACKING Co., 
336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 



































Range. 


A Pleasant 


is the One Where There is a 


HOME CRAWFORD 


The Single Damper, with positions 
plainly marked, “Kindle,” “Bake,” “Check,” makes 
it impossible to blunder in regulat- 
ing the fire or the oven. 


Hitchen 


The extra 


large oven, same size top! and bot- 
tom, allowing for five heights of 
rack; the perfect-working fire grate 
—either plain, triple or dock-ash— 
and the reliable oven-heat gauge, 








make itahome comfort. Descriptive Circular Free. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, Boston. 























‘** Taint nun too much, kuz it's Knoxes"’ 
your Grocer for 


Ask 
Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


2 qt. package itpaid 1 5c, (2 for 25c.) 
ure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cook ng school instructors. 
Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package. 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 
It requires only water, flavor and s: x 
At your - ‘ i 

























rocer’s, or pint samp) cents. jj | 
Cc. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 

















Beauty 


Oil 
Heater 


is servant to the wom- 
an. No wood nor. 
coal to lug in; no 
ashes to lug out. No 
dust, no danger. 


ai Years ago woman 
was a slave to the 
stove, but times 


have changed and 
now the 


Wns 


% 


Tank holds 


one gallon of oil, which supplies stove for ten to twelve hours. 


Oil tank always cool, absolutely safe. 
cold. Carry stove from room to room wherever heat is desired. 


Bail handle always 


Beautiful, Simple, Economical, Clean. 
See the Beauty Oil Heater at your dealer’s. Price $4.50 to $8.00. 
Send to us for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


CLARK-SAWYER COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 

























